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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


O later news has arrived from South Africa this week, 
but the fuller intelligence brought by the ‘Pretoria’ is 
far from satisfactory. The Boer movement, it is true, reduces 
itself to a formal protest against the loss of independence,—that 
js, to ageneral discontent, such as was felt at one time in Lower 
Canada, in the Mauritius, and in Cape Colony itself, a discon- 
tent to be overcome by lenient and sympathetic government, 
but the remaining difficulties do not disappear. The advance 
is still only in preparation, the difficulties of transport are nearly 
insuperable, teams being unprocurable by purchase, and sickness 
is seriously weakening the army. The account of her Majesty’s 
60th Regiment given in detail elsewhere is heart-breaking, and 
though due in part to local causes, is due also to a stupidity 
which may show itself in any part of the arrangements. The 
extreme youth of the soldiers appears to have disastrous 
effects both on the health and discipline of the troops, 
and the correspondent of the Daily News, a well known and 
most trustworthy authority, speaks in desponding terms of 
the condition of the King’s Dragoon Guards. No regiment, he 
says, ever more needed a first-rate commanding officer. The 
expense of the campaign is described by the Times in figures 
which seem incredible—£500,000 a week—and Sir Bartle Frere 
was still dreaming, by the latest despatches, of further con- 
quests still. He had not, it is true, received the orders cen- 
suring his zeal,—at least we suppose not,—but as he would 
also receive with those orders private letters saying that the 
orders were only for the silly public, they would not have a 
great effect upon his mind. There is no evidence that he would 
not, if Cetewayo submits, order an immediate campaign against 
the Swazis, as so far it is his recorded intention to do. 














The officials are quite aware that this war is growing to 
alarming dimensions. On Monday night the Duke of Cambridge 
declared that it placed a great “strain” upon the Army, and 
admitted, in answer to Lord Truro, that the soldiers sent out 
were far too young, and that the system of filling the regiments 
ordered for service by volunteers from regiments left at home was 
a thoroughly bad one; but added his usual remark, that if the 
country wanted older men, it must pay for them. As the country 
already pays in England and India nearly £150 a year per man, 
that remark requires evidence. On Thursday night, however, 
the Secretary for War made a much graver statement, saying, 
m reply to Mr. Waddy, that there were now 16,959 British 
soldiers in South Africa, besides 1,064 on their passage and 
1,615 under orders; or in all, 19,638, with 4,453 white Colonial 
Volunteers, and the Naval Brigade, which Mr. Smith estimated 
at 850. The First Lord added that he had 2,000 Marines quite 
ready to embark, if they were required. This reinforcement, 
which will, we believe, be sent, would bring up the number of men 
in the field, Regulars, Colonists, sailors, and Marines, to 26,000. 
So severe, indeed, is the demand, that the Daily Chronicle 

states positively, what we cannot believe, that a portion of 








emergencies, is to be dispatched to Zululand. Even if that 
rumour is incorrect, it is a great war, and not a little one, into 
which Sir Bartle Frere has plunged us. 


Yakoob Khan has now been fifteen days in the British camp, 
and the Treaty is not made yet, and the official bulletin-makers 
abuse him as vacillating, unintelligent, and capricious. He is 
probably only a shrewd bargainer, fighting hard for his own 
terms. Lord Beaconsfield has, however, announced that the 
“bases” of a Treaty are agreed upon, and it is understood that 
these bases are the cession of the Pisheen Valley and the country 
roughly called “ the Bolan route,” the Kurum Valley up to the 
Peiwar, and the Khyber up to Lundi Kotel. The hillmen beyond 
our limits also are to be declared independent. The Ameer 
admits a Residenf at Cabul, and probably at other points, and 
the whole foreign policy of Afghanistan is to be controlled by 
the British Government. This arrangement involves, as we 
have shown elsewhere, great immediate expense and large 
fresh responsibilities, as it is impossible to control the policy of 
Cabul without securing the dynasty against insurrection. 
Nothing can be effected, if the occupant of the Throne is to be 
frequently changed. 


The Duke of Argyll made yesterday week one of the finest 
speeches to which the House of Lords has listened for many 
years, in moving for papers concerning the prospects of re- 
form in European and Asiatic Turkey. He chose the moment 
as one when the fulfilment of the Treaty of Berlin began to be 
assured, and made it the occasion for a review of the successes 
and failures of the Government. Their enormous Parliamentary 
successes he frankly and fully admitted. “I think we have 
not been beaten by what is called a fire of precision; we have 
been beaten rather by a sort of Zulu rush. Our order has been 
broken, our camp has been taken, and we have been assegaied 
right and left.” Even the resignation of two of the most 
weighty members of the Government had no more effect than 
if they had been Junior Lords of the Treasury. And yet 
the Government were not cheery. They were as sour and bitter 
in their assaults on their routed opponents, as if they had no 
confidence in themselves. Lord Salisbury, who did not differ 
more from the Opposition than Lord Salisbury the Plenipoten- 
tiary at Constantinople differed from Lord Salisbury the 
Foreign Minister, or than the author of the famous Circular 
of the significant date of April 1st differed from the author of 
the agreement with Count Schouvaloff, had nevertheless charged 
the Opposition with being “ unpatriotic enough to assist the 
enemies of their country.” What was the explanation of this 
angry and mortified spirit in Ministers so successful? The 
explanation was that while Ministers had triumphed in Parlia- 
ment, the Opposition had triumphed in the world; and this the 
Duke illustrated in detail, showing that the Treaty of Berlin 
was nothing but the Treaty of San Stefano with the most 
insignificant modifications,—and that Turkey was decomposing 
fast, in spite of all the circulars of Lord Salisbury and the 
boasts of Lord Beaconsfield. 


The Duke also assailed sharply the Afghan policy of the 
Government, restricting himself, as he said, wholly to the past, 
and avoiding ground likely to prejudice the pending negotia- 
tions in Afghanistan; but on this evidence of party spirit, after 
the appeal to him to leave our Afghan policy untouched, 
Lord Beaconsfield attacked him vehemently, declaring that he 
had come forward with a criticism which he would not call 


b malevolent, but “ which certainly was envenomed,” at a moment 


when it was most prejudicial to the interests of the country to 
broach these questions at all. Lord Beaconsfield then went 
over the various points on which the Treaty of Berlin differed 
from the Treaty of San Stefano, in much the same wist- 
ful way in which a forlorn school-boy counts the currants 
in an unusually plain cake, trying to make the most of 
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them; declared that the efforts of the Government to bring 
about reforms in Turkey were not made “out of vague philan- 
thropy, or any of that wild sentimentalism which is vomited 
forth in the society sometimes called political,” but were made 
purely because the Government knew that without such reforms, 
the Ottoman Empire could not be maintained ; and concluded by 
twitting the Duke of Argyll with the mirage his thirsty imagina- 
tion had conjured up, when he dreamt thatthe country was coming 
round to the Opposition, while Parliament remained faithful to 
the Government. With this speech the interest of the evening 
rapidly waned, and after remarks from Lord Kimberley, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Granville, the motion was withdrawn. 





On Wednesday, the O’Conor Don moved the second reading 
of his Irish University Bill, in a very moderate speech, in 
which he intimated that though he should prefer the new 
University’s direct endowment out of the Irish Church Sur- 
plus, it need not necessarily be fatal to the Bill even 
though Parliament should choose to vote the revenue yearly, 
and so keep a Parliamentary check over its proceedings. But 
the O’Conor Don did not state whether the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy were or were not prepared to accept his proposals in 
satisfaction of their claims, Sir G. Campbell moved an amend- 
ment to condemn voting more funds to the higher education in 
Treland till the elementary teaching had been adequately pro- 
vided for, and made a decidedly Voluntaryist speech in support 
of that amendment, which was seconded by Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice, who urged that it did not matter whether you accom- 
modated yourself to Irish ideas, so long as you dealt out to 
them what he was pleased to call equal justice. His brilliant 
proposal was to let the Irish Catholics affiliate one or two 
Colleges to the Queen’s University, and to increase the number 
of prizes and fellowships for which, in the examinations of that 
University, they would compete. In a word, Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice is willing, and even eager, to offer the Irish any- 
thing which he knows beforehand that they are quite deter- 
mined to reject. But what they value, he will not give. 





Nevertheless there were various speeches from different sides 
of the House in favour of the O’Conor Don’s Bill, including a 
very Liberal and able one from Mr. Osborne Morgan, who was, 
he said, eager to stamp out bigotry, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, but saw no better way to do it than by encouraging 
the higher education, and encouraging it in the only useful 
way, namely, in that shape in which the Irish were eager to obtain 
it. Mr, Plunket, as Member for the University of Dublin, spoke 
of the Bill with a good deal of jealousy, especially as to the 
proposed amount of the endowments, and the principle, which 
is of the essence of the Bill, the surrender to Catholic pre- 
judices of the practice of united University education; but he 
balanced these rather ominous strictures at the close of his 
speech with indications that if the Government were converted, 
it was possible that he might be converted too. Sir Stafford 
Northcote could not consent to the second reading till the 
chief principles of the Bill had been more completely can- 
vassed, and he especially indicated the proposed endowment 
of the new University without the check of annual Parlia- 
mentary grants, as one of the critical objections, and the 
absence of a “conscience clause” as another. And Mr. 
Lowe, in the most genuinely Liberal speech he has made for 
some years, pointed out that the system of united education, de- 
sirable as it was, had thoroughly failed in Ireland ; that if educa- 
tion were to advance at all, it must be on different lines from 
education in this country ; and that it was vain to complain of 
discontent in Ireland, unless we endeavoured to remove the real 
obstacles which hindered the Irish Catholics from obtaining a 
fair and reasonable proportion of the money spent in the United 
Kingdom on education. The debate was adjourned. But we 
trust we may take Mr. Lowe’s admirable speech as a good augury 
of the attitude to be taken on this question by the front bench 
of Opposition. 


The great fight on Indian Finance fixed for Thursday came off 
as a fraternal feast. Mr. Stanhope, in the course of his speech 
on the Indian Budget, admitted that the deficit of the past year 
would be £3,500,000, and that the deficits of four years 
amounted to nineteen millions, though he alleged that their 
causes were famines, losses by exchange, war, and other non-pre- 
ventable occurrences. He therefore accepted Mr. Fawcett’s 
proposition that reductions were indispensable, and would in 
future reduce the Public Works expenditure by £2,000,000, and 


could not reduce the Army, but they could make th 
tions,and they would, and would also substitute Natiy 
pean agency, as far as possible, in the Civil Service, a promi 
which will bring home to the Civilians thefconsequence of “le 
perial” policy. We do not believe the House understood 
wherein the civil reductions were to be made, and certain} 

do not, after a careful study of two reports of the speech nf 
still the intention to reduce hereafter was clear, and as Mr. Glad 
stone put it, the “ contentious element ” was taken out of the ais. 
cussion, which consequently grew dreary. The point for Indian 
reformers now is the reduction of the Army, at which the Ti 

we see, is steadily driving, though in a curiously ignorant wa: 
Our contemporary seems to fancy that in acquiring the Hills we 
have acquired a wall, behind which we can comfortably go to 
sleep, quite forgetting that in accepting the Protectorate of 
Afghanistan we have gone right beyond the wall into the open 
country, where every rock conceals a foe. The debate was to be 
continued “ non-contentiously ” on Friday, but too late for our 
columns. 


ese reduc. 
e for Euro. 


The text of General Obrutscheff’s speech at Philippopolis has 
arrived, and it is found that he did state publicly that the 
Sultan would be in no hurry to occupy the Balkans. More. 
over, a letter has been published from Prince Vogorides (Aleko 
Pasha), the new Governor-General of East Roumelia, in which 
he states that the Sultan and the Porte are so disposed with 
regard to the question of the Balkans, that “the dangers which 
alarm the population are purely imaginary.” Prince Vogorides 
adds :—I am, of course, resolved never to appeal to any 
other bayonets than those of the province for the mainten- 
ance of order, and will, in case of not succeeding, abandon 
the arduous task which I have imposed upon myself. From my 
love to my fatherland, and from respect for the memory of my 
ancestors, I will not commit the mistake of arriving on the spot 
with a number of officials, but will choose even my servants 
from the people of the country.” The Prince will enter Rou- 
melia in European costume, and never fails to remind Bulgarians 
that he is of their nationality and creed. In fact, it must be 
difficult for him to forget that whenever Lord Beaconsfield is 
overthrown, his chance of ruling the reunited Bulgaria is at 
least as good as that of Prince Battenberg. The latter is semi- 
royal, but the former is native. 





Prince Bismarck has executed a volte-face. He has for some 
weeks been arranging some compromise with Herr Windthorst 
and the Centre or Ultramontane party, and at last he has been 
successful. “That party, with its 120 Members in a House of 
360, holds the balance of power, and it has recently joined the 
Conservatives in supporting the Chancellor’s Protectionist 
legislation. The change was at first concealed, though it was 
suspected, from Herr Windthorst’s attendance at Prince Bis- 
marck’s political suppers; but the President of the Chamber, 
Herr Forckenbeck, finding himself no longer representative of 
the majority, resigned, and the leaders of the new combination 
were obliged to show their hand. They elected Herr Von 
Seydewitz, an avowed reactionary, by 195 to 9, and it is now 
admitted that the Chancellor has formed a new party out of 
the Conservatives and Catholics, which gives him a large 
majority in the Chamber. We have discussed the situation 
elsewhere, but must mention here that the Free-traders in Ger- 
many still seem to entertain a hope, the reason for which is 
entirely imperceptible outside. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Times, telegraphing on 
Sunday, explained the recent conflagrations at Poonah. They 
are attributed to “ dacoits,” that is, bands of armed insurgents, 
who are plundering villages in the Mahratta country. The 
leader of these gangs, said to be one Wassadeo Bhulwund, for- 
merly a clerk in the Financial Department, describes himself as 
Minister to Sivajee II.—Sivajee was the founder of the Mahratta 
power—and has put forward a manifesto, in which he states 
that taxes must be reduced, public works opened, native trades 
encouraged, and European salaries cut down, or else his follow- 
ers will kill the Governor, plunder Europeans, and excite a new 
Mutiny. He is suspected of having fired the buildings in Poonah, 
and has certainly plundered the village of Polhuspe, near Panwell, 
just opposite Bombay, on the other side of the harbour. The 
Governor has ordered troops to be employed, instead of police, 
and has offered a reward of 1,000 rupees for Wassadeo, 
and, according to his latest telegram, read in the House 
of Commons, the disturbances are ending. According 





certain civil charges by £1,000,000 more. The Government 





to other accounts, however, incendiarism is increasing ™ 
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ge Deccan, and the excitement in the Poonah district 
+ very great. There is no doubt that great distress 
¥ 4s among the Mabrattas, aggravated by the delay of the 
Government in affording them the promised redress against 
the exactions of the native usurers, who, as was shown by a 
recent Commission of Inquiry, have gradually enslaved the 

try by loans, partly real, partly fictitious, at exorbitant 
interest. A remedy was promised, but Lord Lytton has since 
heen far too completely occupied by this Afghan expedition ; 
ghile Sir R. Temple has been absent in Scinde, remedying, as 
far as he can, the deficiencies of the transport department. The 
extent and seriousness of the movement depend in great 
measure upon accident, as the slightest apparent success of 
the insurgents would throw the whole country into a flame; 
but the Mahrattas will not bear too much oppression. Their 
tradition of brigandage, warfare, and victory is too strong for 


that. ansiinsintiaiiehmaniiaeia 
In an excellent speech at Bristol last Saturday, on the sub- 
‘aot of Intermediate Education, and in favour of a great Coun- 
cil of Secondary Education, upon which the Government 
should be represented, and whose duty it should be to inspect 
secondary schools, and assist their more complete organisation, 
Mr, W. E. Forster took occasion to refer to M. Jules Ferry’s 
French Bill, and to express strongly his disapproval of its princi- 
Je, At the same time, he implied a censure on those English- 
men who had signed the memorial against it, as if such a proceed- 
ing were that of a political busybody, who could not keep him- 
self from interfering in matters that did not concern him. We 
fail, however, to see how it is any more convenient or respectful 
to express an opinion without a signature, than to express one 
with it. The English Press has been condemning M. Ferry’s 
Bill anonymously for some months, and Mr. Forster condemns 
it, not anonymously, but in his own name. How does the fact that 
the condemnation is in writing make it less decent than a con- 
demnation in speech? So far as the opinion of one people can 
influence the opinion of another at all in politics, we should 
think that the more deliberate the fashion in which that opinion 
is expressed, the better is it calculated to exert such influ- 
ence, Mr. Forster seldom draws a distinction without a differ- 
ence, but he appears to us to have done so in this case. 


The Bishop of Peterborough, in presiding last Saturday at the 

annual dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, made 
himself very amusing. In proposing the toast of “The Army 
and Reserve Forces,” he remarked that since he was as a man 
of peace, and, by his Irish birth, averse from all contention, he was 
sure to be sharply criticised for proposing such a toast; but that 
averse as he was from fighting, he could not but be grateful to 
those who did his fighting for him, and besides, he was sure that 
nothing was so likely to promote peace as adequate security 
against attack. If the police disappeared, private attempts, and 
probably bungling attempts, at the use of arms would bé soon 
multiplied, and bishops and clergy, “not being skilful soldiers, 
would be sure to hurt themselves or somebody else.” In proposing 
prosperity to the Artists’ General ;Benevolent Institution, the 
Bishop congratulated the Artists on having a President who was 
neither a connoisseur, nor even an amateur in Art, who had 
the faintest possible notions as the difference between idealism 
and realism, between the Classical, the Historical, and! the 
Romantic schools, and who had always confined himself to 
Goldsmith’s recommendation to conversers on Art to praise 
the works of Pietro Perugino, and say the picture would have 
been better if the painter had taken more pains. He described 
a little sunset on the banks of the Thames which he had once 
carried off from the Academy, and which so soothingly suggested 
the peaceful close of life, that while he is looking at it, “if you 
will believe me, at that moment a curate might play with me 
with safety.” And he concluded with an eloquent appeal for the 
institution itself, and high praise for the artistic skill with which 
its administration was conducted. No layman would have done 
the work as well as Dr. Magee. Probably the air of Bohemia 
has a special stimulus for a Bishop. 


Yesterday week Katherine Webster was committed for trial 
for the murder of Mrs. Thomas, at 2 Mayfield, Park Road, Rich- 
mond, on or about March 2nd. The prisoner has dismissed or lost 
her counsel, Mr. O’Brien alone appearing on her behalf. From 
the latter’s statement, it would appear that an attempt is to be 
made to prove that the box in which, as it is alleged, the human 
remains were found, is not the box carried to Richmond Bridge 
on the evening of March 4th,—that the latter was a mere 





bonnet-box,—and that evidence is to be forthcoming as to what 
became of it. But the prisoner’s defence is reserved till the trial. 


The Archbishop of Aix has been condemned by the French 
Council of State for using the churches as places in which to 
excite agitation against the Government,—that is, for ordering 
a pastoral attacking the Education Bill to be read in all the 
churches, contrary to the Concordat and an article of the 
Penal Code. Pastorals read in the churches should by that 
article be confined exclusively to subjects of religious instruc- 
tion, and if they be directed against the Government, the 
prelate who issues the pastoral is liable to punishment. If the 
further charge against the Archbishop be true, that he had 
declared the Ministers to be “lions who have fallen on the 
Church to devour it, and have for three months been eating 
greedily, but being incapable of digesting it, they will burst 
from indigestion, like pigs, and the Church, more powerful than 
ever, will resume in Governmental regions its due place of 
honour,” the Archbishop will be really cited in person before 
the Council of State, and will probably be punished with a 
short imprisonment. The French Government are quite right 
to prosecute Archbishops for such language, if they prosecute 
priests, politicians, or private persons; but would it not be 
better not to prosecute anybody for such virulence? However, 
the most curious proposal is that of M. Lockroy, to remedy 
this kind of language by the separation of Church and State. 
Would a disestablished and disendowed Archbishop of Aix be 
in any awe whatever of the French Government? Would not 
his language be in all probability regulated much more by its 
aptitude for bringing in enthusiastic contributions from private 
Catholics, than by its pleasingness or unpleasingness to an 
Administration to which he would owe nothing, and from which 
he would fear little. 





In a Congregation held at the University of Oxford on Thurs- 
day, a statute was introduced, and its preamble carried by a 
majority of 57 placets to 20 non-placets, for the introduction of a 
new faculty of Natural Science, in the curriculum for which 
Greek should be an optional subject, though not for degrees in 
Arts. The Times is very severe on this policy,—the more so, 
perhaps, because it is adopted in accordance with the course of 
the University of London on the same point. Either, it argues, 
the new degree in Natural Science implies the general culture 
requisite for a scholar and a gentleman, or it does not. 
If it does, it should confer the old name of “ Bachelor of 
Arts.” If it does not, it should not be permitted to take 
the place of the old degree, which did attest general 
culture of this kind. The dilemma does not strike us 
as very alarming. Different modes of training the mind may 
be quite sufficiently distinct to deserve discrimination, and to 
suggest very different fields of capacity, and yet may be alike 
calculated to give a man self-knowledge and resource. The 
truth is, that subjects of study multiply so fast, that it is 
impossible to take a very wide culture now up toa very high 
point, if there is to be any thoroughness of study at all. But 
not the less is it highly convenient to learn into which field a 
man’s abilities and tastes have carried him,—that of science, or 
that of literature. Nor can there be any moral advantage in 
simply confounding the two. 


A meeting, so crowded that the Duke of Argyll could not get 
in, was held on Saturday afternoon at Willis’s Rooms, to advo- 
cate the claims of Greece to an extended frontier. The meeting, 
which was crowded with Members of Parliament, resolved 
unanimously that the “increase and development of the Greek 
kingdom would offer a sure guarantee of peace and liberty in 
the East,” and that the “Government be strongly urged to 
insist upon the complete fulfilment by the Porte of the stipule- 
tions’’ made for the benefit of Greece at the Conference of 
Berlin. The meeting was enthusiastic, and from the names of 
those who attended it must exercise some influence upon the 
Government, which will, howover, perhaps be as much impressed 
by the very decided language of the French Liberals as by any 
speeches made in Londen, The French have expressed, through 
the République Frangaise and the Débate, decided anger at the 
way in which French policy in this respect has been thwarted, 
and though M, Waddington may not agree with the journals, 
the majority of the Chamber will, France requires a client in 
the East Mediterranean, and finds one in Greece, and resistance 
to her just claims only endangers the one valuable alliance that, 
England has retained. 


Consols were on Friday 98% to 987. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND INDIAN FINANCE. 


M* STANHOPE’S speech of Thursday, on Indian Finance, 
a. was very adroit, and except in one foolish dig at Mr. 
Fawcett for writing alarmist essays, was very conciliatory ; but 
we scarcely think its burden entitled to the praise which Mr. 
Gladstone seemed, at the first blush, half-disposed to accord. 
The Under-Secretary announced, no doubt, that the Govern- 
ment recognised the dangerous position of Indian finance, and 
would reduce expenditure by two millions in public works, 
and one million in certain civil charges which, to Anglo- 
Indian minds at least, are most indistinctly described,—the 
exchange of European for Native agency being always a slow pro- 
cess,—but he expressly stated that the loss by exchange could not 
be averted, and “ must be manfully faced ;” that no reductions 
whatever could be promised in the British Army in India, the 
real source of expense; and that he must take power to 
borrow £5,000,000 here, in addition to the £4,500,000 
just borrowed on the other side. In other words, Mr. Stan- 
hope confessed that the reductions were hopelessly inade- 
quate ; and that, if borrowing were stopped, India could not 
pay the interest on her debt,—for that is the real meaning of 
his statement, if the military and civil expenditure admit of no 
reduction. They are the first charges on every State—the Debt 
countingonly second—and if they must be kept up on their exist- 
ing scale, there is not money remaining sufficient for the interest 
to which the national faith is pledged. That is the substance 
of the official statement, naturally as pleasant as possible, and 
that isthe permanent danger of the Government of India, or 
rather of the Government of this country, for though we should 
not admit that if we lost India England would be bound to 
pay Indian debts, England certainly is bound topay them as long 
as the country remains under the absolute control of a depart- 
ment of the State. Whether the deficit is caused by famines 
or loss on exchanges, or wars, does not, from this point of 
view, matter much, The point to be remembered is, that 
whatever the cause, the reductions are insufficient to make 
the Indian Empire solvent. Famines will recur, and so will 
wars, while civil expenditure is sure to increase with 
civilisation ; so that till India can stop borrowing, and pay 
her way from year to year, she is—the admitted inability 
to impose new taxes being remembered—neither solvent 
nor safe. 

We hope to have more to say on this subject, when 
we notice the completed debate, but to-day our object 
is to point out the inconsistency between the expressed 
hopes of the India Office and the avowed policy 
of the Imperial Government. The Office hopes for 
a financial equilibrium, which cannot be attained with- 
oat reductions of military expenditure, and at the same 
time the Imperial Government enter into engagements by 
which that expenditure will be inevitably increased. . The 
slow negotiations with Yakoob Khan are still proceeding, and 
that unlucky Prince is still kicking hard—for that is the 
meaning of the accusations already levelled against him at 
Lahore; but it is officially announced that “bases” of an 
agreement have been found, and unofficially known that these 
bases include the cession of the “scientific frontier,” the 
establishment of a Resident in Cabul itself, and the transfer 
of the control of the foreign policy of Afghanistan to 
the British Government. Afghanistan, in fact, becomes one 
of the protected and guaranteed States of British India. Now, 
what will that cost? We do not hesitate to say that within 
the next ten years it will cost us an average of £3,000,000 a 
year, or £30,000,000 in all. In the first place, we have the 
garriscns of the Passes as far as Pisheen, the Peiwar, and 


be attacked; to guard their communications—in two of the 
tkree cases over 200 miles of the wildest and most dangerous 
country;—to pay the enormous cost of transport to points 
more distant from our railways than Ulundi is from Natal, 
and in a worse region; to bridle all Hill tribes which show 
any disposition to attack; and to keep up the reserves which 
these duties will render it necessary to collect. This work 
must be done for ever, even if we do not attempt the control 
of all the Hill tribes, and we speak on far better authority 
than our own when we say that it cannot be done for less than 
a carefully restricted outlay of £1,500,000 a year. There 


will be no revenue to receive on the other side, for the 
rocks and 


valleys annexed will scarcely pay their civil ad- 





curring the great expense of building long Sta: 
which any Afreedee with a crowbar — fetceregh, ae 
non-commercial and thinly populated mountains, five brent 
miles from a port. This expense, moreover, ig that 
a Poe : of 
the “scientific frontier” only, and is wholly independe 
of the enormous extension which Government has ea 
to that programme by accepting the cruel responsibility 
for the Ameer of Afghanistan’s foreign policy. This me 
that we are to control the complicated relations of the half. 
barbarous Mussulman Court of Cabul with Russia, with Rock 
with the Khanates, and with the Chinese; that we - 
to guarantee it against these foes; that we are to assist 
it against all foreign intriguers who may stir up rebel. 
lion ; that we are to collect information for it ; that we are to 
assist in strengthening Herat and the northern Passes of 
Afghanistan against all enemies; and that we are to guarantee 
and protect the Barukhzye dynasty in its possession of 
plateau the size of Germany, filled with warlike clans, ang 
rougher than the Isle of Skye. That last obligation 
may not be expressed in words, but it follows of neces. 
sity. No ingenuity will enable us to maintain a foreign 
policy for Afghanistan, if the dynasty is to be upset 
whenever any of the four clans in the capital chooses 
to be tired of it; or Teheran tells the Kuzzilbashes to 
assault the Palace, or the Turcomans send messages of defi. 
ance, or the Ghilzais declare that their imprescriptible right 
to kill anybody they choose is being interfered with. Yakoob 
Khan is our vassal, and we must protect our vassal if’ 
we rule his policy. It is true we do all these things on 
another vast plateau, the half-unknown country, half 
as large as France, which dominates South India, and 
is known in maps as “The Nizam’s Dominion,” but that 
is surrounded by our territories, is accessible from a dozen 
sides, and even then, if a Hyder Ali appeared to claim its 
throne, would be the most dangerous State within the Imperial’ 
limits. To accomplish our task in Afghanistan successfully, 
we must have ten thousand Europeans always ready ; while, 
whenever Russia wishes to distract us, she can by a hint to 
the Khans, or to the Turcoman tribes, or to the Mussulman 
fanatics of Afghanistan itself, compel us to double the number, 
We must always be ready for a Central Asian war. We 
have, in fact, accepted the Protectorate of a new Empire 
outside India, bounded by Russia, Persia, Central Asia, 
and China, and should find the Protectorate of Mexico less 
embarrassing. If we set down our outlay under this head— 
outlay to be incurred in fits and starts whenever there is 
trouble in Eastern Europe—at an average of £1,500,000a year, 
we under-rate the truth. We have, in fact, taken up two new 
obligations, each of which will absorb a sum equal to the 
whole of our Famine taxation, and together as much as Mr. 
Stanhope even promises to save. 

We do not wish to-day to complicate the argument by any evi- 
dence’ that this expense is useless, and even frivolous. Let 
us for a moment accept the wildest theories of the wildest 
Jingo, and agree that the new Protectorate is a magni- 
ficent addition to the glories of a reign to be hereafter known 
in English history as the “ Victorian Era.” And still we ask 
the British people whether for such a prize they are content 
to pay such a price,—to see all improvement stopped in India, 
to accede to constant demands on the British Treasury, to find 
the costliest military system in the world incessantly breaking 
down. Why—God help us all fora nation of fools !—here isan 
African savage at war with us, and the Government is com- 
pelled to send 25,000 men, half its available Army, to South 
Africa; and at the moment we send them, we accept the external 
rule of a country three times as big as our own, buried away im 
the depths of the mountain backbone of Asia, and we do not add 
five thousand men to her Majesty’s Army ! It is positive madness. 
It is as if Aurelian, to avoid war with Parthia, had accepted the 
duty of governing and garrisoning the Arabian peninsula. Andte 
do it we are to reject such a prize as Egypt, to feel ourselves 
powerless in Constantinople, to break our half-formed Army 
to pieces by over-work in Asia and Africa, and to meet 
cycle of almost unparalleled depression by an expenditure which 
this year, calculating-in all postponed bills, can scarcely 
less than a hundred millions. We know well it is vain to 
argue until some catastrophe startles the country into common 
sense, or until the more moderate Members of the Cabinet 
shrink from their present course, but if this is not “ goverl- 
ment by blind-man’s buff,” government by adventure im 
stead of policy, government by hot-heads instead of statesmen, 
what is the teaching of history worth ? 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


HE Duke of Argyll is certainly the greatest orator in the 
House of Lords. We do not know, indeed, how far the 
Bishop of Peterborough might have it in his power to rival 
him, if he were to give himself up to political debate ; but of 
the political orators of the House, none, not even the Marquis 
of Salisbury, can at all approach the Duke of Argyll in the 
general force of his grasp, and the elevated strength of his dic- 
tion. The Duke’s speech of yesterday week was probably the most 
remarkable that has been delivered in the House of Lords 
since the Bishop of Peterborough’s great speech on the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and the first 
half of it produced the most profound impression. But 
even in that great speech the Duke of Argyll betrayed 
the limits of his power. His mind, though lucid, strong, and 
lofty, is somewhat stiff and rigid. He wants the tact which 
belongs to the very highest orator. He is deficient in 
that delicacy of perception which catches instinctively the 
drift of his hearers’ sympathy. When he attacked the past 
Afghan policy of the Government, at a time when the Prime 
Minister had given notice that he did not feel at liberty to 
discuss a subject which might gravely influence pending 
negotiations, he made a mistake which rendered his 
audience frigid, and gave his adversary a handle against 
him. And yet this error was characteristic of the Duke. 
His is a mind to form very clear and generally very 
sagacious views of foreign policy, but when his views 
are formed, he is apt to enunciate them with too much 
peremptoriness, and a complete indifference to those nuances 
which often so greatly affect the favour with which a states- 
man’s ideas are liable to be received. Thus, had he concluded 
his speech of yesterday week without any discussion of the 
Afghan policy of the Government, he would have carried his 
own friends enthusiastically with him, and left his adversaries 
to the weak and ineffective pleas in extenuation of sentence 
on which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury had to fall 
back so soon as the Prime Minister had made as much capital 
as possible of the Duke of Argyll’s blunder in tactics. And 
yet the mistake brought out the strange and almost pic- 
turesque contrast between the political character of the 
Duke and that of the present Prime Minister with so much 
vividness, that we can hardly regret it. Lord Beaconsfield 
could never have made a mistake of that kind. He is lynx- 
eyed in perceiving the best way of adapting his policy to the 
temporary taste and the conventional expectations of his 
audience. He is as different from the Duke in the histrionic 
skill with which he presents his views, as he is in the views 
themselves. The Duke of Argyll is strong in the manly ethics 
of his principles, quite as strong in the logical grasp and 
lucidity with which he applies them, and strongest of all, per- 
haps, in the almost unbending pride with which he holds to 
them, even when they seem likely to be invidious. The Earl 
of Beaconsfield piques himself on his tact in mystification, on 
the dazzling side which he contrives to find for a radically 
feeble policy, on the flexibility with which he gives way to 
what he cannot safely encounter, on the shiftiness of his 
resource, and the happy disguises with which he veils inconsist- 
ency and covers defeat. The contrast between the Duke of 
Argyll's policy, as he developed it on Friday week, and the 
Earl of Beaconsfield’s policy, as he has unfolded it to us in one 
speech after another of showy dissolving views, was as 
great as the contrast between the grim earnestness with which 
the Duke of Argyll blundered into the Afghan question, when 
he ought to have abstained from it, because his mind was 
full of the subject, and the ill-disguised delight, draped in the 
political half-mourning of regretful astonishment, with which 
Lord Beaconsfield pounced on the mistake, and made of it the 
only telling point of his reply. 

Nevertheless, neither Lord Beaconsfield nor Lord Salisbury 
can avoid playing the game of the Duke of Argyll, by the very 
shiftiness of the reply they give to his powerful attacks. The 
Duke’s is precisely the treatment under which the contempt for 
the foreign policy of the present Administration is likely to grow. 
The elevation and simplicity of the aims which he places before 
the country must more and more disgust it with the com- 
plexity and pretentiousness of the policy which Ministers have 
advocated, but hardly venture now even to recall ; and the diplo- 
matic subterfuges which one after another they have had to 
use and to abandon, give additional distinction to the single- 
hess and persistency with which, ever since the breaking out 
of the Eastern Question in 1875, the Duke of Argyll has 
always urged on the nation that the time is come for pro- 








moting, with as much steadiness and as little delay as 
may be, the liquidation of the Turkish Empire. We 
believe, then, that when this Government collapses, the Duke 
of Argyll is sure to take a prominent, and not impossibly the 
most prominent place in the Government,—probably of a 
middle party,—which would succeed. Foreign policy could 
not but be a matter of leading interest with the successors 
to a Government which must collapse on its foreign policy, 
when it collapses at all; and no man among the Liberals has 
earned the right to dictate our Liberal foreign policy, which has 
been earned by the Duke of Argyll. 

And in dealing with foreign policy, we believe that the 
Duke would be a conspicuous success, His singular uprightness, 
his strong logic, his pride, his lucidity, are the greatest of all 
qualities for the guidance of English foreign policy. But we 
doubt how far his qualities will ever lend themselves to a 
higher position than this,—how far he would ever be suited 
to become the centre of a Liberal Administration. For con- 
siderable as the Duke’s position in the House of Lords now is, 
it would be much greater if he had any of the natural gifts of 
aleader. If the gifts of Lord Granville could be combined 
with the gifts of the Duke of Argyll, we should indeed have 
in the fusion such a Liberal leader as the House of Peers 
has not seen in modern times. For Lord Granville’s velvet 
hand, and wherever necessary, his flexible, surgical tact 
and unrelenting cleanness of incision, united in anything like 
genuine combination with the Duke of Argyll’s proud elo- 
quence, lucid moral judgment, and loftiness of purpose, would 
produce a political leader who could both go before and 
illuminate the mind of the party, as the Duke of Argyll has 
recently shown his power to do, and at the same time, 
manipulate the personal influences and harmonise the differ- 
ences of rival members of it with Lord Granville’s at once 
perfectly genial and decidedly caustic skill. What the 
Duke of Argyll needs is not sound and clear Liberal 
ideas, for no man has deeper sympathies with the pro- 
gress of nations, or a more manly willingness to pay a good 
price for true justice and true liberty; what he needs is 
the power of conforming the strength of his per- 
sonal convictions to the real exigency of the case. 
He holds by his whole political creed with a certain 
equal rigidity of conviction that makes no sufficient difference 
between points of lesser and greater importance. For instance, 
he clings to the establishment of the Presbyterian faith in 
Scotland with a rigour almost as indomitable as that with 
which he clings to the hope of seeing the mischievous rule of 
Turkey pass away in Eastern Europe. And hence, too, a 
certain rigidity in his attitude to other politicians. His de- 
sire to propagate his own convictions is so constant, that he 
seems sometimes less of a statesman than of a Professor of a 
given political creed. Not that there is anything of the taste 
for unreal abstractions—for empty fixed ideas—which charac- 
terises the pure theorist, in the Duke of Argyll’s policy. He 
is a thorough Whig, in the hard grip he takes of that 
which is moderate and practicable. But in his mode 
of pressing his point, he has something in him of the 
Scotch dominie. His voice itself wants inflexion, is cast 
in the unchanging key of dogmatic purpose, and does not 
vary with the moving lights and shadows of human feel- 
ing. His eloquence is the eloquence of haughty and even 
fiery conviction, not that of rich sympathies and overflowing 
life. There is something scornful in the ring of his noblest 
periods—not of the lithe and taunting type of Lord 
Salisbury’s scorn, which almost seems to enjoy pouring in the 
biting acid to every cranny of the enemy’s mind it touches,— 
but of the proud, defiant type which history attributes to the 
Duke’s great ancestor of the Porteous-riot days, the ances- 
tor commemorated in the “ Heart of Midlothian,” John, Duke 
of Argyll. Everybody remembers the reply made by that 
great Duke to Queen Caroline, when she said that rather than 
endure the insults to which the Crown had been subjected 
by the people of Edinburgh, she would make Scotland a 
hunting - field :—‘“In that case, Madam, I will take 
leave of your Majesty, and go down to my own 
country to get my hounds ready.” The Duke of Argyll 
of to-day might have-uttered that speech, could the cir- 
cumstances by any possibility have been the same. His 
noble peroration of last week was a peroration of equally 
pithy scorn :—* My Lords, I understand the rancour of the 
language to which I referred at the beginning of my speech. 
I understand the mortification with which, in spite of all your 
Parliamentary triumphs, you look back upon the Treaty of 
Berlin. ..... My Lords, you are beginning to be found cut. 
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The people of this country are beginning to see that you have 
not obtained for them what they expected. It is not we, the 
members of Opposition, who are accusing you. Time is your 
great accuser; the course of events is summing up the case 
against you. What have you to say,—I shall await to hear,— 
what have you to say, why you should not receive an adverse 
verdict at the hands of the public, as you will certainly be 
called upon to receive it at the bar of history?” It would be 
difficult to find a steadier-mounting flame of pure scorn than 
that which, pervading the whole speech on the foreign policy 
of the Government, sped upwards in these final words, leaving 
no smoky fumes of personal irritation behind. That is the 
fine side of the Duke’s political character. His wrath burns 
clear, and has no peevishness or vanity in it. If there be in 
its flashes a little too much of the air of one who wields the 
thunderbolts of Jove, yet they are, like the lightnings of Jove, 
swift and clear; and the Duke inherits from a long line of 
ancestry the useful habit of believing that his wrath resembles 
in this respect celestial anger, that it can hardly burn in 
vain, And that is a conviction which, however far it may be 
beyond the truth, seldom fails to avail something substantial 
towards producing the result which it assumes. 





THE LAST INTELLIGENCE FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is impossible for any Englishman, whether opposed to the 
war in Zululand or not, to read the accounts from South 
Africa without a feeling of distress. A British Army is being 
whittled away there, without either glory or reward. The 
Royal Duke Commanding-in-Chief himself stated on Monday 
night in the House of Lords that the war in South Africa, 
which ought to be a small one to an Empire like this, “ im- 
posed a serious strain upon the Army ;” and now it appears 
as if with all this serious strain we had not obtained an effec- 
tive, or at all events, a movable force. Lord Chelmsford 
is now in command of nearly 30,000 men of all kinds, 
of whom 16,000 are British Regulars, besides 3,000 more on 
their way, and has received stores of such amount that it is 
almost impossible to transport them; yet the great advance 
towards Ulundi, which may very well be only the beginning 
of a long campaign, was not expected to commence before the 
middle of May, if even then. If the advance is delayed beyond 
May, the grass in Zululand will be fired, and as the oxen can- 
not drag their own forage and the stores too, it will be neces- 
sary to wait another year, at an expense which, even 
to a soldier, must be frightful to contemplate. What 
this expense is like, Sir Stafford Northcote, in view of the 
Elections, refuses to estimate; but some idea of it may 
be formed from the following astounding statement in the 
City Article published by the Times on Monday,—‘ As a 
general result, however, these borrowings must all tend to 
lessen the available supply of money, and to them must be 
added the expenditure in South Africa. Competent authorities 
place that at about £500,000 per week, all told, and it is, at 
all events, certain that the Government has been drawing 
bills very heavily from South Africa for some time back. The 
bills are remitted through the Standard Bank of British South 
Africa, by whom they are either held in London till maturity, 
or discounted in the open market. A large floating liability 
is thus accumulating quite outside the ordinary borrowing 
channels of the Government, and sooner or later it must 
lead to considerable remittances of bullion to the Cape.” 
To many of our readers, remembering that the army 
has not yet marched a mile into the enemy’s territory, 
and recalling Sir Stafford Northcote’s assurances on the 
Budget night, this statement will appear incredible, and 
we ourselves suspect exaggeration. They must, however, 
remember that Sir Stafford Northcote’s réle is to soothe the 
House of Commons by gentle speeches, not to lead or govern 
it by argument; that this trumpery war has already assumed 
the dimensions of the Crimean war, and that the difficulties 
of transport are immeasurably greater in South Africa than 
they were in the Black Sea, The army has to march longer 
distances, carrying its own food and supplies, in a country 
without roads, nearly exhausted of waggons, and with oxen 
procurable only at famine prices, if they are procurable at all. 
When Mr, A. Forbes, an experienced observer, wrote, April 
28th, they were not procurable at all, General Wood had just 
telegraphed for 200 oxen, and 1,000 more were wanted for the 
advance of the central column, and the transport department had 
not procured 100. “Transport is procurable to Dundee, but none 
beyond, on any terms. The transport authorities have not 100 
oxen available for trans-frontier service. They have not suc- 





ceeded in engaging a dozen drivers and leaders who are 
pared to conduct teams across the frontier. Nor can the find 
more. Soldiers cannot drive oxen. They do not Ne 
language. The contractor for transport to the tea 
Tugela force has given the requisite month’s oa 
that he means to resign the contract.” No price vill 
move the drivers to go beyond the frontier, and the 
system of requisitions to which Lord Chelmsford wished 
to have recourse has been prevented, very wisely, by orders 
from home. It would only have produced a stampede of 
drivers. The supply of mules is quite insufficient to re 
the missing oxen, and it really appears possible that the great 
army assembled in South Africa at such cruel expense, and costi 
the Zimes says, nearly as much as the interest on the National 
Debt, may be brought to a halt for want of animals, just as 
the Candahar Division was a month ago, when, as officers pre- 
sent with it report, it could, for want of camels, neither 
advance nor retire. A second year of effort and expenditure 
on this scale would produce results to the British Treas 
which even this House of Commons would refuse to endure, 

The extreme costliness of the war is not, however, its 
worst feature. There is also the steady weekly and daily 
slaughter of men and officers by the enemy, by disease, and 
by the depression which the South-African climate seems to 
produce on some constitutions. Not one engagement has pro. 
duced any result, except the power of retiring safely to some 
former position, yet in every engagement good men have 
fallen. It is believed that quite 2,500 of her Majesty’s best 
troops have already been sacrificed, either through slaughter, 
as at Isandlana and Zlobani, or through disease, as at Hel 
makaar and Ginglihovo; and this in addition to the losses 
among the Colonial European levies, who are scarcely 
more fortunate than the Queen’s troops. The climate is bad, 
the fatigue great, the water too often pestilential, and no mail 
comes home without its record of officers who have suc 
cumbed—officers many of whom cannot be replaced—and 
all of whom have cost thousands in education, outfit, and pay, 
all thrown away when they die with no active service com- 
pleted. Sometimes the list includes twenty names, some- 
times seven, sometimes only one or two, but it is never empty, 
till we have already lost more officers than in a great European 
battle. The supply of doctors is entirely insufficient, the Horse 
Guards having failed to make the Army medical career attractive, 
and the attention to sanitary necessities is apparently nil. 
Take, for example, this terrible account of the position of her 
Majesty’s 60th Rifles. There is no finer regiment in the 
Service, nor one with a nobler record, and it specially dis- 
tinguished itself in that fight at Ginglihovo,—the secret history 
of which has alarmed old officers more than any incident in 
the history of this war. But for the steadiness of part of the 
column, we might have had a catastrophe to which Isandlana 
would have been a trifle, and which might have terminated 
the short-service system summarily. The regiment was left 
at Ginglihovo without tents or water, and within 
ten days this was the condition in which it was found 
by the correspondent of the Standard on the 12th of 
April. Driven by that hunger for news which impels 
special correspondents, he had actually ventured to drive 
in a “spider,” apparently a kind of buggy, from the Tugela 
to Ginglihovo, and arrived there still unharmed, except by 
the sickening odours, the dead horses and cattle all along the 
way lying in such numbers that he could have found his route 
by the smell of putridity. Some of the dying beasts were ap- 
parently still alive, for the correspondent says, “I venture to sug- 
gest that when a horse or, above all, oxen fall out of the ranks 
through ‘the sickness,’ they should be immediately seen by a 
veterinary and ordered to be shot; as it is, the poor brutes are 
simply left to linger by the roadside and suffer intolerable 
agonies for days from want of food and water, as, though they 
have plenty of grass around them, they cannot eat it, and water 
they are, of course, too weak to go and look for.” Those are 
the beasts; these are the men :— 

“ Driving into the laager by the corner held by the Gatling and 
Naval Brigade, I came on the gallant commander of that force, 
Captain Brackenbury, still looking and speaking cheerily, but evidently 
beginning to feel the suffering and privations which he and others are 
undergoing, through the wanton and callous order which has forced 
these brave men to live without tents, and to drink stinking water. 
It was all very well for Lord Chelmsford, when taking a flying column 
to relieve Ekowe, to take as little impedimenta in the shape of tents 
as possible, but the moment he put his men into a stationary camp, 
it became a strict necessity that these men should be protected 
from the intense heat of the sun during the day, and from the 
intense chills arising from the frosty dews at night. The ab- 
sence of these tents, added to the fact that the camp was 
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ched on & hill distant three miles from any actual flowing water, 
pite had to get its supply from a stagnant puddle at its base, 
and ed by the drainage of the hill on which it stood, caused such 
i tbreak of illness, that I found on my arrival there ninety-three 
o- on the sick list and four hundred on the visiting list, 


sous cases 
aa being cases of dysentery, colic, and diarrhwa. As for the 
a a more woe-begone lot it has never been my fortune before 


see. Thanks to the paternal care of Major Bruce, of the 91st, 
= me of its officers left behind on the Tugela, the officers of this 
‘rable regiment presented a better appearance than did those of 
ther the 57th or of the Naval Brigade. Private supplies of food 
had been forwarded to them, and they had not been obliged for weeks 
to jive on that utter abomination in the way of food, ‘Chicago tinned 
beef’ They therefore looked better, though of course far from well. 
When, however, I came on the 60th Rifles, and saw them, so cada- 
yerous were their looks, so utterly changed and wasted down from 
what I had left them but ten short days before, T felt quite dazed 
when they surrounded me. The colonel was sick, and unable to move; 
the senior captain was doubled up, and a whole row of fine young 
fellows were lying for shelter from the burning sun under waggons, 
eking out their shade with an old tarpaulin— shaking with low fever, 
and exhausted by continuous dysentery—nine hundred men in the 
ranks, and only three officers fit to take charge of them, though 
others were manfully struggling against their sickness and holding 
the field.” 
Her Majesty’s 60th Rifles has in fact temporarily ceased to 
exist. The truth of this account is confirmed by an officer in 
the laager, who writes precisely the same facts in shorter form 
to the correspondent of the Daily News, and it needs little 
medical knowledge to foretell the result. Even if the garrison 
was withdrawn, as we believe was the case after a few days 
more, half of all those struck will be unfit for active duty in 
the campaign, partly through the disease, and partly from the 
weakness it leaves behind, and the liability, which lasts two 
years, to a recurrence of it, whenever the sufferer is either ex- 
hausted by fatigue or chilled. The garrison, in fact, emerges 
from Ginglihovo with more injury to its strength than the 
Light Brigade came out of that storm of shot and shell at 
Balaclava. And all this, while there are literally 
hundreds of young surgeons in England, thoroughly 
competent, who scarcely know where to turn for bread, 
and trample one another down in rushes for parish appoint- 
ments on £150 a year. Lord Chelmsford may well ask 
for reinforcements, and the War Department may well exert 
itself to “ feed” the dwindling ranks with monthly supplies of 
men, far too young, we fear, to stand up against a climate 
which tells on all but seasoned frames. 
We do not know that anybody is to blame for all this, 
except, indeed, for the insufficient supply of doctors; and we 
arenot blaming anybody. Napoleon could not have got oxen in 
Natal, any more than Lord Chelmsford, and though he un- 
doubtedly would have got his men along without them—even 
if all the food had been carried on men’s backs, as in the 
Zulu Army, which, be it noted, marches about very easily—he 
would have accomplished it at the price of half his army. 
But we do know that it is foolishness under such circum- 
stances to leave Cetewayo no hope except of perpetual impri- 
sonment, as Bishop Colenso informed Mr. Forbes was now the 
King’s impression as to his fate ; worse than foolishness to stint 
anything tending to mobility or to hygiene, and sheer insanity 
to allow Sir Bartle Frere to talk as he does—now that rein- 
forcements haye been sent—of conquering savages who lie 
beyond Zululand, and who have tasked Cetewayo to the 
utmost to hold his own. We are buying useless territory 
already at something like £10 and a life per acre, and 
no more want to rule from Cape Town to the Lakes than from 
Gibraltar to Mequinez. We shall reach Ulundi, we suppose, 
in spite of all prognostications and all losses, whether of men 
or money; but if Cetewayo retreats—and he cares no more 
about one set of hutsthan another—we shall have accomplished 
nothing, and the campaign may easily grow to a magnitude 
which will tax even English resources, and utterly paralyse 
our influence on the continent of Europe. 





THE O'CONOR DON’S UNIVERSITY BILL, 


HE Government are, no doubt, perfectly judicious in not 

exhibiting too much eagerness to close with the O’Conor 
Don’s proposal. Mr. Gladstone’s University Bill of 1873 
offered a great deal more to the Irish Catholics than the 
present, but failed, because the Irish Bishops had at 
that time so overweening a sense of their own power, that 
they could not take into account at all the very large 
body of hostile feeling with which, in the political nego- 
tiations of such a measure as this, any Government will 
have to deal. Sir Stafford Northcote is not, then, to our 
minds, at all injudicious in declining to catch at the 





O’Conor Don’s offer,—in treating it with urbanity, indeed, 
but without enthusiasm. If we could be sure that the 
Government are not unwilling to accept Liberal help in 
settling this matter, provided they can receive the assurance 
that the measure proposed is, on the whole, acceptable to the 
authorities of the Irish Catholic Church, we should not regret, 
but rather applaud the coyness with which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gave his fish line on Wednesday and Thursday, 
instead of displaying any eagerness to land it too soon. 

This being premised, we must, however, go on to say that we 
shall think the Government at once very ill-advised, and in the 
worst sense cowardly, if they really throw away this great op- 
portunity of settling a most urgent and difficult question, pro- 
vided they can secure both Roman Catholic sanction, and 
Liberal co-operation sufficient to enable them to settle it. 
And we feel the liveliest hope that they may have both. 
If rumour speaks anything like the truth, the Catholic Bishops 
have no intention of repeating in 1879 the grave blunder of 
1873. And the admirable speeches of Mr. Osborne Morgan 
and Mr. Lowe on Wednesday held out every hope that 
both independent and official sections of the Liberal party, 
quite sufficient to bring very substantial auxiliaries into the 
ranks of the Government, are prepared to exert them- 
selves cordially on behalf of the new compromise. Even if 
Mr. Lowe does not carry all his old colleagues with him, he 
will carry a sufficient number of the moderate party to 
swell the highly-disciplined phalanx of the Government into 
irresistible strength. Hence the approval of the Roman 
Catholic authorities being once assured, it seems to us that 
it lies with the Government to settle for a considerable time 
one of the most vexed questions of political life, and to settle 
it in a manner which may give back to the Irish Catholics 
of the next generation the great advantage of a highly culti- 
vated class of natural leaders, who will be under no suspicion 
of Protestant sympathies or of lukewarm loyalty to their cause. 
And to provide, as the Government did last Session, for the 
sudden and rapid growth of intermediate education in Ire- 
land, while denying those who fill these intermediate schools, 
access to Universities such as their consciences and their 
guardians approve, is merely leaving a great work truncated, 
and without its fitting and legitimate crown. 

We trust that all who have any serious doubt on the sub- 
ject of the new University Bill will study Mr. Lowe's 
wise and remarkable speech. As Mr. Lowe justly im- 
plied, education, especially the higher education, is not the 
sort of thing you can force on a people whose con- 
sciences,—or superstitions, if you please,—are offended by the 
conditions under which it is offered. You might as well try 
to make people eat game with an abominable sauce to it. The 
higher education, like game, is a luxury men can do without. 
If you insist on giving it them with a flavour in it they detest, 
they will do without it. And the result will be that though the 
State may offer Ireland the luxury cheap, the luxury seasoned 
with State sauce ceases to be a luxury, and is despised. This 
being so,—and it is clear that what is called “ united educa- 
tion ” has failed, both in the primary and secondary schools and 
in the Universities, simply because the people of Ireland do not 
appreciate it,—the alternative really is between providing 
Irishmen with a system of education they do like, and leaving 
them uneducated. In the primary schools, this has been 
managed by a very general and wide divergence in practice 
from the system which Archbishops Murray and Whately 
devised for the “ united education” of Catholics and Protes- 
tants. Speaking roughly, the system has failed, and the De- 
nominational system has succeeded it. The measure of last 
year,—so eagerly received in Ireland, that it is clear that more 
funds will be wanted than have been provided to carry it out, 
—proves that precisely the same thing is true of the second- 
ary education,—that it must be in general religious, ‘¢., 
denominational, or that it will not be welcomed at 
all. But if, with the denominational system established 
for Ireland for all children between six and seventeen, 
we are to refuse to permit it in the education of lads 
at College, we shall be guilty of an inconsistency at once 
irritating and unmeaning. Mr. Plunket’s notion that united 
education is more necessary at college than anywhere else, seems 
to us exceedingly questionable. Of course, free communication 
with people of other modes of thought and belief, whether by 
word of mouth or through books, is always one of the essential 
conditions of perfect culture. But, on the other hand, no 
doubt, adolescence is the time of life at which there is most 
reason to be anxious concerning the intellectual and moral 
influences which predominate in the circle in closest proximity 
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to the growing thought. And it may be fairly said that for 
the width of culture which is gained by the conflict of oppo- 
site creeds, there must very likely be paid a heavy 
price of subverted principle. Hence it seems to us 
far from true that the State has any right to 
make united education the absolute principle of all Uni- 
versity life, as we understand Mr. Plunket to desire. If it 
had been the principle of the school-life, then there would be 
no suddenness in the change at the most critical period of 
a man’s life. But when it has not been the principle of 
school-life, to insist on it as the principle of University 
life, seems to us like insisting on suddenly exposing 
the physical system to cold at the very moment when 
it is most sensitive to such cold. In a country where 
all the early education is strictly denominational, it is but 
natural that parents should value most of all the privilege of 
carrying into the time of greatest temptation the same sanc- 
tions which had been secured for periods of far less critical 
change. 

And holding as we do, we sincerely hope that the “ con- 
science clause” for which Sir Stafford Northcote on Wednes- 
day seemed inclined to stipulate in all the affiliated Colleges 
of the proposed University, will not be one inconsistent with 
the Roman Catholic contention that even secular subjects 
should be so taught in any genuine University class, as to show 
their connection with theology, and their dependence upon it. 
There could be no objection to a conscience clause requiring that 
a lad of any faith should be admitted on the usual conditions 
to any of the lectures of the College, and yet permitted to 
absent himself from any of a nature to offend his religious 
convictions. But if the conscience clause were to be so drawn 
as to exclude anything like theological views from the lectures 
on secular subjects, we fear it would vitiate the whole use- 
fulness of the Bill, and at once enlist the genuinely 
Catholic party against the proposal to lend any authority 
to lessons which to them would seem so mutilated. 
The conscience clause must at least be consistent with 
the idea that even non-theological subjects have a theo- 
Jogical bearing which the true teacher will see and en- 
force. Otherwise the stipulation for denominational 
teaching would have no meaning. A Catholic teacher 
precluded from dilating on his Catholicity to a class 
which might contain Protestants, would have no advan- 
tages, to the Catholic mind, over Protestant teachers them- 
selves. 

With regard to the question of endowment, we cannot think 
that, after the O’Conor Don’s intimation, it can really cause 
any final stumbling-block. If Parliament be allowed to 
vote the revenue year by year, there will be ample 
guarantee against any perversion of the new machinery 
to purposes which the nation might think alien to the 
objects of the Bill. For our own parts, we should not 
in the least object to the diversion of another large fragment 
of the Irish Church Surplus to an object which seems to 
us identified with that of the original Disestablishment, 
the object of religious equality. As for the absurd limi- 
‘tations engrafted on the measure of 1869, Parliament 
may undo what Parliament did, and ten years are 
not too short a time for a nation to repent itself of a 
fanatical blunder. But if the enemies of the measure 
are disposed, as would seem likely, to make a great rock of 
offence of this endowment, the O’Conor Don’s pacific overture.— 
his expressed willingness to accept, if need be, a Parliamentary 
grant,—is a sufficient way out of that difficulty. Yet it will 
need the hearty co-operation of all large-minded men to carry 
a measure which appears to rouse so many scruples as this, 
though it certainly is calculated to rouse fewer of them, 
and those in a much less invidious form, than any pro- 
posal which has been suggested during the last six years. 
Under this Bill, not a penny would go to religious or theological 
purposes, not a penny but would be earned by efficient secular 
instruction ; and if the money so earned did ultimately find 
its way to the pockets of Priests and Presbyters,—why, so does 
a great deal of the money paid to the Irish Army and the Irish 
Civil Service. There is not a single Voluntaryist objection to this 
Bill which may not be urged against all State payments made 
for secular work to sectarian workers. 





THE CLAIMS OF GREECE. 


\ E have not been able during the past year to sympathise 
so heartily with the Greek people as at the beginning 
of the struggle between Russia and Turkey we had hoped 





Pe 
would be the case. They failed in their clear duty in 18 
and we are not quite certain that one operating motive in ie 
failure was not a mean jealousy of the progress of th - 
garians. If in that year the Greek Kingdom had d soe 
eclared war. 
had sent 10,000 Regulars and 20,000 Volunteers to the asciet’ 
ance of the Epirots and Thessalians, had made a aa 
arrangement with the Prince of Montenegro, had withines 
all residents of Greek nationality from Constantinople, ree 
passed a law of perpetual exile against all Greeks who ecen ted 
Turkish service, had summoned all Greek sailors to te 
Turkish ships, and had called all Greek islndy 
arms, the Sultan might have set up his standard ; 
Broussa, and half the misery which may be expected a 
Eastern Europe from the Treaty of Berlin might haye Re 
averted. The Greeks of the world would have found iti 
clads to defend the Pirsus, the Italian Reds would haye 
landed in Albania, and the Turkish soldiers would have been 
unable to defeat the equally brave but swifter-movyin 
Klephts. The Greek Ministers, however, though well onal 
that the crisis of their country’s fate was upon them, could 
not refrain from displaying the permanent defect of their race 
—their belief that they can get everything they want without 
sacrifices, by finesse and management and diplomatic combina. 
tions. They believed England, they believed France, they believed 
Russia, they believed Germany, they believed everybody except 
the historians who long ago showed them that, in order to found 
kingdoms, courage, though not everything, is indispensable, 
They were afraid of Hobart Pasha, who could not have gone 
five miles into the interior, and in their self-confidence in their 
own acuteness they let the hour slip by, never recollecting 
that even Cavour, who was at least as clever as they are, 
begged permission, as his very first move in his great pro. 
gramme, for Piedmont to take its share in the Crimean war, 
They spared their money and their men, just when they should 
have been prodigal of both. This reliance on brain when muscle 
was wanted produced its natural results, and while every 
State which fought or suffered received its reward under the 
Berlin Treaty, Greece, which had neither suffered nor fought, 
was left to see if its clever diplomatists could make new pro- 
vinces out of promises to mediate with the Turks. 
Nevertheless, though we cannot forget history with the 
facility of a Tory Ministry, or be blind to the besetting de- 
fect even of a race like the Greeks, we are heartily glad that 
the English friends of Hellas have formed a great Committee 
to urge her claims upon Parliament, and that the French Liberals 
aresharply spurring both the willing M. Waddington and the re- 
luctant Lord Beaconsfield to insist upon an extension of her 
territory. They are, after all, the Greeks, the race to which man 
owes most, and which is still, of all races in Sout hern Europe, 
the one that displays the greatest promise of an intellectual 
future. If they do not rule the Balkan peninsula, they will 
at least supply its statesmen and its professors. If they can 
be secured their provinces—provinces to which their title is 
better and older than the title of any Power in Europe to its 
territories—by any exertion, the exertion ought to be made; 
and this, even if the national faith of Great Britain had 
not been pledgd to the work. But it was pledged. In 
1877, Lord Derby, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
obeying either his own dislike for disturbance or his chiefs 
penchant for the Turks, gave the Greek Government, then 
preparing for war, a distinct and formal pledge that if they 
would abstain from hostilities, their interests, at the ter- 
mination of the war, should not be allowed to suffer. 
That pledge has been cynically and shamelessly broken. In- 
stead of demanding at the Conference of Berlin that Greece 
should regain her provinces, if not absolutely, at least by the 
title under which Austria—which also had not fought— 
acquired Bosnia and the Herzegovina, the English Plenipoten- 
tiaries allowed France to raise the Greek question, and per- 
mitted the peremptory decision which was required to be 
softened down into an advice to Turkey to rectify the Greek 
frontier. That advice Turkey, of course, rejected ; nor can we 
blame her statesmen for anything, beyond the evasive and 
rather shuffling method of announcing the rejection. They 
were not obliged to take the advice of a knot of Giaour diplo- 
matists. If any Power advises us to surrender Gibraltar to 
Spain, as properly belonging to the Peninsula, we shall snub 
that Power, and possibly make war upon her; and it 18 
nonsense to expect Turks to be more fair in politics 
than Englishmen, or Turkey to surrender her dominions 
because a State which has not defeated her can govern 
them better than herself. No State gives up territory within 
its frontier, except to a conqueror, or under irresistible pressure, 
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and while Greece had conquered nothing the Powers have not 
ied the necessary irresistible pressure. Turkey had no 
” f that even one first-class Power was behind Greece, 
rather had reason to believe that France, though in earnest, 
gould not send a corps darmée to the East; that Russia 
feared Greek extension, for reasons connected with the Czar’s 
Patriarchate ; that Germany and England were indifferent or 
‘ ,and that Austria, though not precisely hostile, was 
salous of any extension of Greece which might bar or impede 
her own future road to Salonica. The Turkish Cabinet, there- 
fore, offered only a minute instalment, about a fourth, of the 
coveted territory, and when that was rejected, commenced a 
Jong negotiation, which never was intended to lead to anything. 
The French Government, however, which does not believe in 
the stability of Turkey, and wishes greatly to find in the 
teful alliance of Greece a point of foothold in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, called on the Powers to act, and produced 
each an impression at Constantinople, where M. Fournier 
js really dreaded, that Turkey only held out about Janina, 
the Greek Oxford, a city at least as Greek as Falmouth 
is English. They would make any compromise, but they 
would not give up Janina, It was the belief of the French 
Government that even this obstacle would disappear, if the 
lish would insist, as they were always pretending to do, on 
the ideas of the Treaty of Berlin; but at this moment the 
British Embassy either “ thwarted” M. Fournier, or what 
was the same thing, allowed it to be seen that he represented 
only the wishes of his own State, which is unwilling to dissipate 
its force in expeditions. The British Government, that is to say, 
after bribing Greece to forego action by a promise that for- 
bearance, at a moment when action would have secured 
everything, should cost her nothing, not only refused 
to carry out its promises, but impeded their execution 
when another Power, less selfish, was willing to see 
them carried out. That is base,—how base we shall never 
know, till we know the real reason for running such a 
risk to the entente cordiale, which Tories, to do them 
justice, are as desirous as Liberals to maintain with France. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre believes that the betrayal of Greece was 
one of the conditions of that Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tin which smoothed the retreat of the British Ministry 
from Berlin, and of which not one letter, except the partial 
surrender of Cyprus, either has been or ever will be carried 

out, 

The Greek case would be irrefragable, even if the extension 
of the Greek Kingdom were contrary to English interests ; but 
it would be, even on the Tory theory of politics in the East, 
most favourable to them. ‘Their idea is to render the in- 
evitable extinction of Turkey, an extinction admitted by the 
Standard, in an article attributed to Lord Salisbury and evid- 
ently inspired, as little advantageous to Russia as possible, 
and no arrangement can be so little desired by Russia as the 
absorption of the Turco-Greek provinces by Greece. The Czars 
always fear that Greece will reach Constantinople at last, and 
the Greeks, though constantly obliged to turn to Russia, for 
want of other friends, are most reluctant to fall under her 
influence. The temperaments, aspirations, and civilisations of 
the two peoples are radically different, and the Greeks, more- 
over, are inclined to a somewhat jealous and fidgetty inde- 
pendence, Their real sympathy in Europe is with England, 
which they understand, in which they make fortunes, and 
from which, as a maritime Power, they can obtain real help 
or hurt. They would, had they been permitted, have elevated 
an English Prince to the Throne; and when that was refused, 
they chose a Danish Prince, as the one most closely allied to 
the English Royal Family. If England would but assist them, 
they would be valuable and permanent allies in Eastern 
Europe, where, if ever the struggle engages British troops, 
we shall need every ally procurable. We have hitherto 
80 conducted affairs that every race there distrusts us, 
and while Turkey accuses us of treachery, Bulgaria hates 
us for upholding tyrants and jeering at massacres ; 
while the Greeks see in us the greatest impediment to 

their enjoyment of the boundaries which all Europe has 
declared to be indispensable. It would be well, if we could, 
to break through that chevauxr de frise of hatred, even if we 
Were not pledged by the most solemn international pledges. 

ut our contention is that we are so pledged, and that Lord 
Beaconsfield, in thwarting the claims of Greece, is not merely 
neglecting the national interest, and endangering the most 
important of the national alliances, but is also openly and 
wilfully breaking the national word. 








THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR’S CHANGE OF FRONT. 


.- country is so completely occupied with its own not 
very consoling affairs, that the great change which has 
just occurred in Germany has passed almost without com- 
ment. That change, however, is a very great one, nothing 
less than a decided and, it may be, a final split between 
Prince Bismarck and the National Liberals, who have 
hitherto made him all-powerful in Parliament. The 
German Chancellor has been swaying this way for some time. 
There can be little doubt that the attempts to assassinate the 
Emperor, the persistent menaces directed against himself, and 
the defiant attitude of the Socialists, distinctly increased his 
Conservative bias, which was further deepened by the Liberal 
resistunce to his repressive measures and to his new plans of 
taxation. Though not an earnest Protectionist, any more 
than an earnest Free-trader, Prince Bismarck is ob- 
stinately determined to secure to the Empire an adequate, 
or, as Englishmen would think, an excessive revenue, without 
increasing direct taxation and without perpetually changing 
his demand upon the Federal States for “contributions,” 
which, besides annoying the population, make scientific 
budgets, and still more popular budgets, almost impracticable. 
He has discovered, or thinks he has discovered, that this can 
be effected most easily through protective duties, which have 
the additional advantage of conciliating the great body of 
small proprietors, whose cause the Prince pleaded on Tuesday 
in a speech of two hours’ length. They are, no doubt, in 
trouble, and they turn for relief to duties which they think 
will give them the home market. As usual, the Prince, 
having made up his mind, was prepared to seek allies any- 
where and overbear resistance from any side, and he 
sought the needful strength among the Conservatives and 
the party of the Centre, most of whom are Catholics. The 
latter demanded concessions, and there can be no moral doubt 
that these have been accorded, under some arrangement 
which has made the Chancellor’s bitter enemy, Herr Wind- 
thorst, a guest at Prince Bismarck’s receptions of his sup- 
porters. The Emperor has never been very eager for the 
Falk Laws, and the Chancellor, as we have repeatedly endeav- 
oured to show, in the face of accusations of unjust prejudice, 
cared nothing about them, except as means for attracting 
a Liberal majority without introducing Liberal measures. He 
did not want an educated priesthood, but a compact following. 
He therefore proposed some compromise, not yet revealed, but 
considered, in the present temper of the Vatican, sufficient by 
Herr Windthorst and those who influence him, and the Centre 
at once gave the Prince its unqualified support. The Tariff 
Bill was carried in principle by their aid, and when the 
Liberal Speaker, Herr Forckenbeck, disgusted at the changed 
tone of the House, gave in his resignation, the Conservatives 
elected a reactionary, Herr von Seydewitz, as his successor, by 
195 to 9,—a conclusive testimony to the strength of the 
new combination. It is understood that the new Railway Bill, 
intended to introduce cheaper carriage for heavy goods—a 
great point with the industrial and agricultural interests—will 
be passed ; and that even the Bill imposing retrospective duties 
on the import of tobacco, and catching all the clever dealers 
who had imported two years’ supply, will not be seriously 
resisted. The Chancellor, therefore, is victorious all along 
the line, and is once more master of Parliament, but at 
the head of the opposite party. The volte-face is as 
complete as if Lord Beaconsfield, despairing of victory with 
Tories, had made a bargain with all Irish Members, and with 
them decided to carry on her Majesty’s Government, as head 
of the Liberal party. 

The immediate results of this strange bouleversement in Par- 
liament are tolerably clear. The Chancellor will carry his 
financial plans, will make Germany a moderately but decidedly 
Protectionist country, will release the Catholics from persecu- 
tion, and will carry through his repressive policy against 
Socialists and Liberals alike, to the immense advantage of 
Socialism. He will also strengthen the Army up to the high- 
est point, and probably intervene in all foreign affairs with 
more than his usual decision. That is to say, he will for 
some time, if the revenue comes in as he expects—a very 
doubtful point—be more completely master within the Empire 
and more influential in the politics of the world than he has 
ever been, and will, therefore, be entirely satisfied with himself 
and affairs. That is his way of measuring success, and 
so far he will be successful. But the ultimate and more 
lasting results may not be quite so favourable to his policy. 
The Liberals who have hitherto supported him have been far 
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more friendly to the Empire than the Conservatives, who, 
though they accept unity as necessary to the independence of 
the country, have strong proclivities towards Particularism, and 
what would be called in America “ State-rights.” No 
Minister quite escapes the influence of his followers, and the 
Chancellor will be compelled to pause in many projects for the 
complete unification of Germany. The Federal Council, too, is 
sure to be more difficult to manage under a Reactionary than 
under a Liberal régime, the consistent adhesion of Baden in 
particular beingalmosta necessity to secure to the Chancellor the 
steady majority which Prussia, by herself, does not possess. 
Baden is not likely to turn Conservative. The greatest change 
of all, however, will probably be that the Liberal party will 
be gradually transmuted into a Radical one. It has been 
singularly conservative of late. Unwilling to resist the 
Chancellor who has built the Empire, attracted by the Cultur- 
kampf, or war upon the priesthood, favoured in the last resort 
by the Executive, and hampered by its lack of leaders familiar 
with administration, the Liberals have allowed Prince Bismarck 
almost to dictate their votes. They passed his most objection- 
able laws, even those against the Socialists, with a half- 
humorous, half-despairing patience, and whenever he threatened 
resignation reconsidered their principles, after the manner of 
the Californian patriotic candidate. Now they are thrown off 
as used-up tools, and will feel keenly irritated, while 
their constituents will be furious. The distress in Germany, 
caused partly by the ill-effects of the great sum ex- 
torted from France, partly by the change in the national 
habits, and partly by the economic causes which are at work 
everywhere, is very great, and tends directly, owing to the 
visibleness of official action in Germany and the pressure of the 
military system, to produce discontent with the regime. Too 
many of the objects of life either are sacrificed, or seem to 
be sacrificed, to keep up the external greatness of the 
Empire. The people are pining for shorter service, 
more freedom, less taxation, and a less strained tension 
in daily life, and will be inclined to elect men who express 
these views very distinctly. While in this mood they 
will find their food dearer, their wages more fluctuating, and 
everything they have to buy more costly,—bread, tobacco, 
beer, oil, iron, and clothes being the first articles to feel the 
effect of the new system of taxation. The Socialists, already 
profoundly irritated, will find in the distress new arguments 
for their unsound teaching ; and if unable to elect their own 
men can always swell the ranks of the great Liberal army, 
who, moreover, once hopeless of compromises, will develope 
stronger leaders, Prince Bismarck, after the next elections, 
may easily find himself confronted with an opposition such as 
he has never encountered, an opposition to which his usual 
threat of resignation will be no terror, but a source of 
delight, One of his strongest weapons will thus be 
broken in his hands, and he will be reduced to depend- 
ence on the Emperor, whom he has partly swayed through 
his popularity, and on a party which very often will not sym- 
pathise with his designs, or even understand them. He is no 
junker, and no Catholic either. And finally, he has lost that 
power which comes in every State from the belief in the 
minds of a great party that its chief can be relied on, if not 
for support, at least for sympathy. Both parties are now aware 
that the German Chancellor at heart despises both, and will use 
either or break either without remorse, to carry out his own 
purposes, even when those purposes are only the raising 
of a revenue without concessions to the popular will. 
The Falk Laws were, in our judgment, utterly bad 
laws, and we are glad their operation will be suspended; but 
what are we to think of a statesman who, having declared 
such laws essential to the Empire, and the suffering they cause 
a sacrifice demanded by the public weal, is ready to give them 
up, rather than not carry through a great fiscal project ? 
Imagine Peel granting or refusing Catholic Emancipation 
according to the votes thereby secured for Free-trade! It has 
been the bane of Prince Bismarck that no great man will serve 
under him, and that, therefore, he has trained no successors. 
He is now beginning to make it apparent that no self-respect- 
ing party can trust him fully, or can escape the painful reflec- 
tion that in parties, as in individual subordinates, the mighty 
Chancellor desires not allies, or friends, or supporters, but only 
tools, 








THE HUMOUR OF POSITION. 
T was quite obvious that the Bishop of Peterborough, when 
he presided last Saturday at the Annual Dinner of 
the Artists’ Benevolent Institution, was not merely enjoying 
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himself,—which was also quite natural for the right man in 
right place and conscious that he was in the right 
was enjoying as well the humour of his position. If evid 
amused him to be presiding over Artists at all, with hig 
vague and general knowledge of Art. It amused him to be 
toasting the Army and Navy, from the high ground of his 
spiritual love of peace. It amused him to claim, as an Iris 
very special immunity from contentious passions, and per 
to be conscious that there was irony not only in sucha claim from 
one of his blood, but from one of his temperament. And above all, 
it amused him, when filling the position of a layman with an 
abandon and ease that gave very little sign of the ecclesiastic 

. . ’ 
to feel all the time that he was a Bishop, and to enhance the 
humour of the position by harping on the fact that he wag q 
Bishop. Probably it is rare among men, certainly it is rare 
amongst average Englishmen—assuredly it is most rare among 
English Bishops—to realise how very odd it is that they should 
be what they are, and that what they are is, after all, in most 
cases the accident of an accident. Now and then a great 
humourist feels this. Sheridan must have done so, when he 
told the policeman who picked him out of the gutter that he 
was Wilberforce ; Abraham Lincoln must have done so, when he 
remarked that there was an old woman “down town” who 
would be interested in knowing that he had been made Presi. 
dent of the United States. In all probability, Lord Beaconsfield 
must have felt so, when he first found himself in a position to 
patronise Sidonia, to legislate on the lines of the reve. 
lation received by the Duke of Bellamont’s son in Mount 
Sinai, and to translate the wild Eastern speculations 
of Tancred into solid facts. But, in general, it must be ad. 
mitted that even great men are hardly able to see the drollery of 
their own position,—that it takes a modern Jew like Heine, or 
an Irishman, to understand that there is a half-smile sometimes 
visible in the ordinations of Providence, and still more to turn 
the personal sympathy which they may feel with that smile into 
anything like a hearty laugh at the paradoxes of their own posi- 
tion. Mr. Arnold thinks that Heine was himself a kind of incar. 
nation of this irony of Providence :— 

“The Spirit of the World, 

Beholding the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smile 

For one short moment, wander o’er his lips. 

That smile was Heine! for its earthly hour 

The strange guest sparkled; now ’tis passed away.” 
And certainly Heine was one of the keenest to understand the 
irony of his own position; for Heine was a Jew without belief, 
and a German with imagination. But there is something 
of the same power in the Irish to enter, almost as Heine 
entered, into the ironies of Providence. And certainly, the Bishop 
of Peterborough is such an Irishman. If he did not quite quiz 
himself on Saturday for being a Bishop,—which would not 
have been in proper keeping with episcopal conventions, and 
might perhaps have been taken notice of in the Upper 
House of Convocation,—he at least suggested to every- 
body that he was capable of taking a Shakespearean view of 
the whole situation, and that if he refrained, it was as much 
from consideration for the nerves of his most reverend 
and right reverend brethren, as from what is ordinarily 
called “ self-respect.” When he told the assembled artists 
of his temerity in buying, some years ago, at the Academy, 
a little landscape,—“for which I received a domestic re 
buke,”—and the soothing effect which the contemplation 
of this picture exerts over him,—‘ there is something in it that 
rests and suits me, and if you will believe me, at that moment a 
curate might play with me with safety,”—he certainly went 90 
near to trifling with the very conception of episcopal authority, 
that we suspect hardly a spiritual Peer in England read the 
passage without either a frown, or a mental note that their 
right reverend brother of Peterborough would do well to study 
St. James’s warning as to the licence of the tongue. 

And yet it is very far indeed from being an unspiritual 
quality, to feel the extreme ease with which a change 
or two in the merely external context of events, would 
have made a Bishop into something of totally different 
calibre, say, a poor schoolmaster or a needy politician, and 
the poor schoolmaster or the needy politician into a Bishop. 
No man is more bound to realise that the external position of 
men is something adventitious,—an accident rather than a pto- 
perty of men’s character,—than an habitual preacher of the doc- 
trine that “we brought nothing into this world, and it 
certain that we can carry nothing out,”—that neither crown nor 
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coronet, neither mitre, nor apron, nor lawn sleeves, can be of the 
essence of the man who wears them. In truth, little as our 
Prelates in general seem to take the thing home to their hearts, 
their spiritual creed alone ought to tend towards giving them 
q certain humorous sense of the loose fit between their 
outward position and their personal life. It is open 
to a Materialist to maintain that the external circum- 
stances form so vital a part of the man,—who is, indeed, to 
him, but a compound of all the circumstances which have 
formed him,—thet you cannot distinguish at any time between 
what a man is and what he does. But this is not open to those who 
teach that the mav really exists after all the earthly exterior of 
his life has vanished away, unless, indeed, they suppose, as some- 
times one is apt to fancy that they must,—that an Archbishop 
will be saluted as “ your Grace” when awakening in the world of 
spirits, and Bishops be ushered before the Throne of Judgment 
with all the ceremony to which right reverend prelates have been 
accustomed in the higher circles of British society. A genuine 
spiritual faith, we think, ought not to be entirely separable 
from a certain distinct and abiding sense of the humour of the 
situation arising when a poor, naked, mortal soul is required to 
fillout a great human position, to give an adequate solemnity of 
rhythm to the rise and fall of the pendulous episcopal apron, and 
to carry the billowy lawn without betraying any consciousness 
of the temporary and superficial character of the dignity which 
it represents. We do not say that the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
humour on Saturday was really due to the vivacity with which 
he realises this; probably his semi-ironical treatment of the 
dignity of his own position, was quite as much due to the shrewd- 
ness which told him that a man who can laugh at himself is 
seldom laughed at by any one else, as to any spiritual feeling 
of the superficiality of human dignities. But be thisas it may, 
it is certainly true that a genuinely spiritual man, whenever he 
isnot too much engaged with the spiritual side of things to 
dwell on the extraordinary illusions to which men are subject, 
ought to be constantly seeing the humour of human dignities. It 
is quite true, indeed, that this does not appear to have been the 
actual result, with the greatest of the teachers who enforced 
this view. Isaiahcan be bitter in his irony, but he never laughs. 
Even the half-cynical author of Ecclesiastes regarded it rather 
as matter for tragic complaint, than as a strange commentary on 
the futility of human passions, when he says of the rich man that 
“as he came forth of his mother’s womb, naked shall he return 
to go as he came, and shall take nothing of his labour, which he 
may carry away in his hand.” “'This also is a sore evil,” he 
insisted ; and evidently he was disposed rather to rebel against 
the decree, than to smile at the disproportion between the human 
pride in great possessions and the measure of its gratification. 
And no doubt spiritual insight of the higher kind is too bitterly in 
earnest for humour. Those who have the largest share of it are 
not humourists, but are disposed rather to preach, in season and 
out of season, against the disposition to live in what is perishable 
rather than in what is imperishable. But spiritual feeling 
which is not of the highest order of intensity, must, and cer- 
tainly does, greatly stimulate the sense of humour. It makes 
the loose fit between human character and the dignities and 
distinctions to which it clings, plainly visible, without so filling 
the mind with oppressive contempt for human fatuity as to 
merge laughter in scorn. Doubtless, the Bishop of Peterborough 
has enough of this spiritual insight to be often really amused at 
the strong grasp which human nature lays on such things, and 
yet hardly enough to be kindled against this tendency with the 
indignant ardour of Hebrew zeal ;—enough to shed light on the 
fantastic tricks into which our theatrical habits of mind 
lead us, not enough to make these tricks take the darker 
hue of worldly indifference to Divine light. To a man of this 
turn of mind,—spiritual enough to recognise the unreality of all 
pomps and vanities, but not too much so to be in danger of assum- 
ing that the rank is more than the guinea-stamp,—there must 
be a permanent sense of grotesqueness in the position of a prelate, 
with his high worldly rank and his pure, unworldly principles, with 
his pastoral humility and his Parliamentary prestige,with his claim 
tobethe servant of servants,and his custom of. accepting habitually 
deference and homage. He must not unfrequently feel indeed, 
as every one must feel who is conscious of the large interval 
between his position in the world and his position before the 
eye of pure justice, as if he were playing at hide-and-seek with 
imself ; now lurking under the disguise of a great artificial 
position, now discovered by himself in his own natural naked- 
hess of earthly want and passion. Evidently the Bishop of Peter- 





borough has a true glimpse of the humour of position,—and 
he is certainly not the worse as a Bishop, and was much the 
better as Chairman at the dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Institution, for having that glimpse. 





HINDOO INSURGENTS. 

OTHING perplexes Anglo-Indian observers more deeply 
than the political instability of Hindoo society, its readi- 

ness on that side to make new combinations, to set up new 
dynasties, to accept vast changes in the supreme power. Nothing 
else in that society is mobile. Historian after historian has 
described with amazement the permanence of its organisation, 
the immobility of its social ideas—as, for instance, about caste 
—the enduring vitality of its methods of existence,—as, for 
example, its village system. A Hindoo village to-day in Oude 
is often organised as it was in the days of Rama. In its main 
features, Hindoo society seems unchangeable, and has survived 
catastrophe after catastrophe, schism after schism, wave upon 
wave of conquest, each deeper than the last. The closest 
observer unacquainted with history would say that Hindoo 
society was composed of patient persons, indifferent to 
secular oppression, with endless confidence in their social 
order, with profound respect for pedigree, or rather with 
profound faith in it, and with a definite reverence for 
rulers’ authority,—and he would describe it truly. But 
if he were a European, he would deduce from those data 
an idea that such a society would submit itself to some 
ruler of semi-divine pedigree, would reverence a long-descended 
noblesse, would bear the evils inseparable from autocracy 
patiently, and would carry the central features of its poli- 
tical polity—for example, its dynasty—for ages down the 
stream of time, as the Japanese have carried the Mikado; and 
he would be all wrong. Here and there a Hindoo clan has so 
carried a semi-divine House, like that of Oodeypore, or Jeypore, 
or, im a lesser degree, Travancore, though always contesting 
the powers of their chiefs; but as a rule Hindoo society has been, 
politically, dangerously mobile. It is on that side as liable to 
shift as a democracy, with the same suddenness, and sometimes 
with the same irresistible impact, as of water bursting 
out of a reservoir. Normally, the people bear oppres- 
sion like the Egyptian Fellaheen, only flying when over- 
tasked. Three times, we believe, in our own history, a Com- 
missioner has depopulated a district by an over-sharp turn of 
the revenue screw—the best known instance being Bundelcund,— 
without producing rebellion. Every now and then, however, at 
rather frequent intervals, Hindoo society, for some reason 
known to itself, but often absolutely imperceptible to the ruler, 
even if himself Indian, gets a fit of angry despair, instead of 
passive despair; and then let the ruler look to himself, for a 
deluge may be at hand. A few bold men, almost invariably led 
by a dismissed official or a discharged soldier, protest with vio- 
lence, not only against the oppression, but against the oppres- 
sive régime, and the spell of acquiescence is broken, and the 
existing Government has to struggle sword in hand for very 
life. The band of insurgents, always organised in strict 
obedience to a leader, who, however, has a sort of council, 
begins by plundering villages, and if tolerably successful is 
joined by a few out of the hosts of armed “ bad characters,” 
as English magistrates call them, always floating on the surface 
of Indian society, and always ready for anything at once 
criminal and adventurous. The first leader usually remains, and 
is obeyed, being accepted sometimes for his daring, sometimes, 
though very seldom indeed, for his pedigree—we cannot recall 
a case outside Rajpootana—most frequently for sheer brain- 
power, the faculty of devising working plans. Then the band 
has some trifling success, no matter what, a triumph in a skirmish, 
a grand murder, the seizure of a strong fort, and then,—then the 
immobile Hindoo society goes silently to pieces. Nothing except 
force protects the ruler. No birth, no culture, no moral prin- 
ciple will, to all appearance, deter anybody from joining the 
risen bandit. A noble with a pedigree of a thousand 
years will take service with a goat-herd. A great General 
will follow a clerk. A whole fraternity of decent priests 
will declare for a brigand up to his lips in blood. A 
calm, orderly, population ploughing in peace from genera- 
tion to generation takes all at once to marauding raids. 
The chief assumes some grand title, the strange fixity of Indian 
traditionary knowledge and the readiness to obey a leader en- 
able the people to form at once in regiments and squadrons, 
and start some effective government; and there at once ix a new 
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dynasty and a composite army, which, obedient again to tradi- 
tion, amidst all its ravages still spares its adherents, establishes 
some sort of polity, and in a marvellously short space of time 
founds a kingdom. That isthe way the Mahrattas rose, and to 
this hour, though Mahrattas are Hindoos of Hindoos, they are 
always ready, if they see a chance, to rise again, and would, if 
successful for a month, upset all established rule and order 
throughout Western India. They are decent people enough, 
and have been quiet people for three generations; but if the 
British regiments were gone, every young man would take his 
sword and matchlock, would find powder somewhere—God 
knows where—and would be off to join Wassadeo Bhulwund, 
whilom clerk in the Treasury, in ravaging counties, plundering 
cities, and setting up in ten years of incessant fighting a new 
kingdom. Then the same people would be devout cultivators 
again for another century. 

It is their knowledge of all this which makes Anglo-Indians 
seem, as Englishmen think, so unreasonably alarmed at the 
recent news from Bombay. What can gang-robbery, or rioting 
either, matter to an Empire? Nothing, of course, if that were 
all; but then whether it is all, is just the unsettled question, 
Probably it is not all. All the conditions of a great popular 
movement of the most dangerous kind are present in this 
Mahratta country. There is a vast Hindoo population, in 
extreme distress from taxation, famine, and the pres- 
sure of the usury sanctioned by our laws; so irritated, 
that it recently chopped off the ears and noses of all 
accessible usurers; and convinced, from the apathy of the 
Government, which is quite willing to afford redress, but does 
not see its way to restraining the “ natural profitableness of 
capital,” that even rioting is useless, and that more serious 
resistance must be tried. There is distinct fear in the peasantry 
for their land, fear of hunger among the thousands dismissed 
from the public works, fear of destitution among the soldier 
class, which has heard all about the coming dismissal of Native 
armies; and above all, a leader who has audacity,—else he had 
not carried his “ dacoits” so near Bombay,—who has broken his 
bridge by putting a price upon the Governor’s head—an insult, 
be it remembered, as well as an outrage—who is cultivated 
enough to see that he may as well try for a throne as anything 
else, and who is astute enough to appeal to every Mah- 
ratta’s pride by proclaiming a probably non-existent Sivajee 
Il. <A secret leader never seen, but intending, in his 
very title, to renew the glories of the Mahrattas,—that 
is the very bait for a people with traditions, and already, we 
doubt not, the rumour has stirred ten thousand villages, has 
loosened discipline in Gwalior and Indore, and has made 
Sindia and Holkar reflect deeply whether, if the movement 
spreads, they will resist or head it. If they resist, their soldiery 
may quit them, as they did in the Mutiny; if they yield, they 
may be giving themselves a master. They will decide, and so 
will the people, according to the news, and the news will depend 
mainly on Sir Richard Temple’s energy andluck. His energy is 
certain. He has employed the troopsalready, knowing well that 
against such a movement he can rely on no police, but his good- 
fortune, hitherto steady, still remains to be tested. The insur- 
gents mean mischief, or they would not have burned the Poonah 
palaces, acts which could bring dacoits no advantage; they 
mean rebellion, or they would not have forwarded their ulti- 
matum; and they mean extirpation for Europeans, by their 
own declaration and the necessity of the case. If they win a 
success, no matter how trumpery—if they fire Bombay, or sur- 
prise a European company, or seduce a half-battalion of 
Mahratta soldiers—* the fire will be in the prairie,” society 
will be a horde through the Mahratta country ; and Sir Richard 
Temple, perhaps of all men in India the least given to trepi- 
dation, will be telegraphing for reinforcements. 

It is much more probable that he will stamp out the fire, and 
hang Wassadeo at sight, and then set himself to remove the 
Ryots’ grievance, which he has, we fear, neglected, under pressure 
of these frontier difficulties, which have forced him to act as 
head Commissariat clerk for the Candahar Division, and chief 
Quartermaster for Beloochistan, where he has been devising a 
new route for supplies; and pending further information, our 
interest is chiefly in the social conditions which make move- 
ments like these, movements in their beginning no more 
than Rebecca riots, so attractive to the Hindoo peoples, 
and so formidable to the rulers. There is a_ point 
at which Hindoo ryots, usually the most patient of man- 
kind, take to insurrection, and it is a matter of the highest 





interest to discover what that point is. We do not believe ta 
it is any particular oppression, or “last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back.” The excessively formidable Indigo riots of 
Bengal, which might have cost us millions, but for Sir J, p 
Grant’s energy and tact, were not provoked by any new suffer, 
ing, but were directed against an abuse which had lasted half. 
a-century. Nobody could ever make out why the Sonthals 
chose one year instead of any other year, for chopping up their 
usurers, as a hint to be less greedy. There is no proof that the 
Mahratta peasantry, who recently cut off umhajuns’ ears, 
were not vilely oppressed the year before they rose, or tey 
years before that, for that matter. The expiration of the cent 
may have fixed the year of the Great Mutiny, but if it did, 
that only increases the puzzle, for why should a mere date, and 
a date taken from European rather than Native ideas about 
important dates, influence such masses all together? Halts. 
dozen Anglo-Indians, all experienced, will, if questioned on this 
point, give just six different replies. One who has more to 

for his opinion than we care to dispute, the exact truth on the 
point being probably known only to a few priests, in shrines of 
which the English know and think nothing, will affirm that 
Natives intending revolt will wait years for their astrologers, 
and even postpone a design till the next generation, rather than 
not be favoured by a particular conjunction of the stars. That 
is certainly true of individuals, and why not of whole communi. 
ties, all penetrated with the same mystical beliefs? Another 
will tell you, and he has reason, too, that something unperceived 
by Europeans has either deepened the distress, or has brought 
it home to some class of men who have no notion of perishing 
unseen like flies upon a pane. And a third, who represents, 
perhaps, half Anglo-India, and is usually well informed, though, 
as we believe, mistaken in this, will suggest some intrigue, some 
curious, far ramifying plot for securing, through a “rising,” 
some object apparently without the remotest connection with 
the insurrection. ‘lhere are Anglo-Indians who, if the 
Mahrattas rose, would tell you that some palace change 
was imminent in Nepaul, and foolish as they would ap- 
pear on any given occasion, the theory at the base of 
their speculations is not unsound. Nothing in India is 
too far off for a true native intriguer. Our own theory 
differs from all these, and though we believe it fully, we give it 
with the reserve that men of far profounder knowledge of native 
society will reject it as inadmissible. We believe, then, that 
Hindoo society is aw fond, in secular matters, very like any 
other society, very like the society, for instance, of a Catholic 
Swiss Canton, but has become, under the protracted dis- 
cipline of excessively ancient institutions, abnormally gre- 
garious. Its members feel oppression like any other men. 
They are as angry when they are uncomfortable as any 
other men. They are as ready to fight for their rights, 
and especially their right to live out of their labour, as any 
other men. But none of them will do any unusual act of any 
sort or kind alone. They cannot act, except together, in an 
association which gives them the feeling of being protected 
both against force and against opinion. There must be a band, 
a band implies a leader, and till a leader appears, they will bear 
anything rather than move. The leader found, the band made, 
the spell of their peculiar fear is broken ; they are all ready at 
once, being all much alike, and living under identical condi- 
tions, and as we have said, there is at once “ fire in the 
prairie.” Add to this gregariousness a strong imagination, 
always haunted by half-superstitious, half-utopian dreams, and 
a profound belief that power is in itself sacred, and that suc- 
cess proves the approval of the Gods, and we have the ideas 
which make insurrection rare, yet probable, sudden, and danger- 
ous throughout India. It is all the more to be feared because, 
as we have said, the moment it begins, all prejudice in favour of 
birth, history, conduct, or character seems to be swept away, 
and replaced by the single desire that the man most competent 
by mental power should lead. “The Gods have chosen 
him who wins,” say the priests, and the pedigree of his leader 
matters no more to the mind of a Hindoo insurgent than 
to a Catholic Conclave in their choice of a Pope. If he is 
Massimo, so much the better; but if he is a washerwomans 
son, what matters that? Of all facts in the modern history of 
India, the one to be least forgotten is that our most dangerous 
foe in the Mutiny was a low-born Mahratta, who declared 
General Orders that he was too cowardly to fight, but who 
twice raised armies, and was served to the last by the bravest 
of men with unswerving fidelity and devotion, Had Tanti 
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won, he would have founded a dynasty just as easily as if 
he had been of the Solar race. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 


(From A CORRESPONDENT. | 
{r would be a mistake to attribute too great importance to 
the decision of the Swiss people to restore to the Cantons the 
‘cht they formerly possessed of visiting the crime of murder 
with the punishment of death, or to infer therefrom that the 
majority of the local Legislatures will avail themselves of the 
privilege, by reintroducing the capital penalty into their respec- 
tive criminal codes. Notwithstanding the vote of last Sunday, 
it is by no means certain that the bulk of the people approve of 
the principle of capital punishment; and if the question had 
been uncomplicated by side-issues—if, for instance, they had 
been asked to render the penalty obligatory throughout 
Switzerland, their answer would probably have been a decided 
negative. But mixed up with the main issue was the question 
of cantonal rights, federation versus confederation; and the 
Kulturkampf, which has so long disturbed the repose of 
more than one Canton, has not been without influence 
on the outcome,—may, indeed, have converted what other- 
wise would have been a minority into a majority. The 
history of the question is shortly this:—Before 1874, the 
yarious Cantons had punished their criminals as_ they 
thought fit. In some the death-penalty was in vogue, in 
many it was not; but the new Federal Constitution, which in 
that year came into force, established uniformity throughout 
the Confederation, by means of a clause which declared that 
it should no longer be competent for local Governments to per- 
nit the infliction of corporal punishment for any offence what- 
soever. Not a few of the Contons, even among those which had 
already spontaneously abolished capital punishment, strenu- 
ously objected to this provision, on the ground that it consti- 
tuted an infringement of their sovereign right—a right they 
had enjoyed from time immemorial—to deal with their criminals 
after their own fashion; and they accepted it only because its 
rejection would have involved the rejection of an otherwise 
beneficial measure, of which the clause in question was merely 
apart. About two years ago, owing to a portentous increase 
in the crime of murder in several parts of the Confederation, 
an agitation sprang up for such an alteration of the Federal 
Constitution as would enable the Cantons to decide for them- 
selves as to the expediency of inflicting capital punishment for 
certain descriptions of homicide; and last winter a petition to 
this effect, signed by upwards of 30,000 citizens, was presented 
to the National Assembly (the two Federal Chambers). This 
proceeding greatly alarmed the Government, and indeed all 
who had the welfare of the country at heart, for an addition of 
15,000 or 20,000 signatures, which it was supposed might easily 
have been obtained, would have converted the petition into a 
requisition for a revision of the Constitution, entailing, con- 
sequently, the dissolution of the Chambers, the election of a 
Constituent Assembly, and the resignation of the Federal 
Council. In these circumstances it was deemed desirable to call 
3 special session of the Legislature to take the matter into con- 
tideration, and devise means for the avoidance of so grave a crisis 
as that which was every day becoming more imminent. On the 
meeting of the Assembly in March, the Government presented a 
report advocating the maintenance of the new system, and earn- 
estly deprecating compliance with the prayer of the 35,000 peti- 
tioners, The Council of State, however, a body whose functions are 
almost identical with those of the United States Congress, took a 
different view of the matter, and decided in favour of a revision of 
Clause 65 (forbidding capital punishment) of the Federal Consti- 
tution. The National Council, after some hesitation, concurring 
with this resolution, the proposed measure was remitted to the 
decision of the people. By this expedient the issue was nar- 
towed to one question, and whatever answer the vow populi 
might give, no unpleasant consequences, either to the Legisla- 
ture, the Federal Council, or the Constitution, could ensue. The 
result of Sunday’s voting, or referendum, as the Swiss call it, was 
majority of some 15,000 jas and ouis. The Constitution will, 
therefore, be modified in the sense desired, and henceforth, or 
80 soon as the necessary legal formalities are completed, the 
Cantonal Governments will be free to authorise their Judges to 
pronounce sentence of death on criminals found guilty of 








murder. The infliction of capital punishment for any other 
crime is, and remains, forbidden. 

To all who care to watch the drift of Continental thought, 
the voting of the various Cantons on this question presents a 
curious study; for Switzerland, composed, as it is, of men of 
various races and creeds, all of whom enjoy full liberty of action 
and speech, probably reflects the current ideas of the day with 
greater fidelity than its politically more important neighbours. 
Thus, Tessin, with its Italian population, gives a majority of 
two to one against the “ re-erection of the scaffold on the soil of 
the Confederation,” notwithstanding the mot d’ordre which had 
gone forth from the leaders of the Catholic party to vote for 
the revision,—and Tessin is intensely Catholic. The German- 
Swiss Catholic Cantons, on the other hand—Glaris, Aargau, 
Appenzell, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Uri—and the Catholic 
districts of the Swiss Romance—Fribourg, Valois, and the 
Bernese Jura—gave large majorities in favour of capital 
puvishment; while the antipathy of Geneva thereto is shown 
by the fact that in all the Canton, out of 20,000 electors 
only 800 were found to vote in its favour. The Genevese 
Radical Democrats, like their brethren in other parts of Switz- 
erland and elsewhere, are bitterly opposed to capital punish- 
ment ; they deem it a relic of barbarism and a sign of oppres- 
sion, but they regard the Catholic Church also as a relic of 
barbarism and a sign of oppression, and for six years past they 
have been endeavouring to carry this theory into practice. They 
have made laws to annoy the Catholics, and now the Catholics 
have voted the revision of Clause 65, to annoy them. Sunday's 
referendum was the Catholic revenge for the six years of petty 
persecution the Catholic Church had suffered in the Cantons cf 
Berne and Geneva. The voting of the other Cantons calls for 
little special remark. It is curious to note that the Vaudois 
still resent the oppression endured by their fathers at the hands 
of the lords of Berne. Whatever is proposed at Berne is 
opposed by Canton Vaud. Whether it be a question of a new 
Federal Constitution, as in 1874; of a subvention to a subalpine 
railway, as in January last ; or a judicial question, as on Sunday, 
the Vaudois are always particularist and irreconcilable. 
Zurich, as was to be expected from the democratic sympathies 
of its people, voted “No,” by a large majority ; while Berne, as 
befits the capital Canton, divided its suffrages almost equally 
between “ No” and “ Yes.” 

Interest will now centre in the action of the individual 
Cantons. Some will re-establish capital punishment, while 
many, perhaps the most, will not; and students of juris- 
prudence and social economy will have an admirable oppor- 
tunity of watching the working of two different systems in the 
same community, and of comparing their success in the 
repression of the crime which it is their common object to 
combat. Whatever may be the result in Switzerland itself, 
other countries can scarcely fail to profit by the experiment 
which she is about to try. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
fibiteait 
THE BREAKING-UP OF DOGMA IN SCOTLAND. 
(To Tus Epiron oF THE “SPBCTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I was talking with, or rather listening to, a venerable 
Scotchman, not many days ago, and when replying to an 
observation which I had made to him about the speculative 
revolution which is making obvious way in the land of the 
Kirk and the Covenant, he said, “ Oh, yes! that is quite true ; 
the old dismal creed is simply tumbling to pieces, from sheer, 
intrinsic impotency. Our countrymen do not know yet what to 
do with the old rags which are hanging about them; but, no 
doubt, the future is theirs, and those who survive to be lookers- 
on willsimply see that they will makeall therunning.” Being my- 
self a Scotchman, I did not feel prepared to quarrel extempore with 
the prognostication of the aged speaker, although it did occur 
to me that you Southerners, if you ever heard of the statement, 
would be ready to say, “ No doubt, the thistle believes that it 
will yield the sweetest figs.” At the same time, having recently 
returned from a visit to the Northern capital, I could cor- 
roborate from my own observation all that had been advanced 
by the octogenarian speaker as to the thaw which had set in in 
Scotland, and before which the icy vault of “The Confession 
of Faith,” with all its grim affirmations, was gradually thinning 
off,—was wavering and widening, as if in token of its final 
and not far-off dissolution; nay, more, many of your own 
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readers, from the evidence of facts which are as well known in 
the South as in the North, must already have come to the 
conclusion that the “old order” is steadily, irresistibly giving 
place to a new. 

John Macleod Campbell, the very great heretic of 1829, was 
made a D.D. by the University of Glasgow. The “ Life and 
Letters” of Thomas Erskine have been, with entire sympathy, 
edited by Dr. Hannah, the biographer of Thomas Chalmers ; and 
an Episcopalian English clergyman preached a few Sundays ago 
in the Presbyterian Kirk of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, and by the 
special request of the incumbent of the old cathedral recited 
before his sermon the identical Collect—that of the Seventh 
Sunday after Trinity—the giving-out of which roused the wrath 
of “ Jenny Geddes,” and caused the launching of her stool at 
the head of the officiating Dean. He has also been given to 
understand that the same clergyman, though a known Broad 
Churchman, was asked to preach in one or two of the Edinburgh 
Free churches. At last year’s General Assembly, Dr. Storey 
announced that there was no heresy in the Established Church, 
—the meaning of his statement obviously being that such men 
as Principal Tulloch and the editor of the Life of Dr. Norman 
Macleod were, in the regard of the Establishment, per- 
fectly orthodox. A very learned Free-Church Professor has 
called in question the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy, and 
in the recent proceedings of the United Presbyterian Synod 
in Edinburgh, in the case of a certain Mr. Macrae, who had ex- 
pressed somewhat emphatically his doubts as to the divine 
authority of the statements in “'The Confession of Faith” and 
in “The Longer Catechism,” touching never-ending physical 
as well as mental torments, it very unmistakably was revealed 
that the doubter had the entire approval of the audience in the 
gallery, while even such lights in the Synod as Dr. Calderwood, 
the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Edinburgh University, 
surrendered the notion of material “ fire,” as an element of the 
future punishment of the wicked (at whom, of course, all who 
congratulate themselves on their own salvation think they are 
justified in casting a stone), and expressed an opinion that it 
would be doom enough for any bad man not to be admitted into 
the society of such persons as Professor Calderwood. 

Your space will not allow me to add another sentence, and so 
I must conclude by saying that there is such an immense theo- 
logical advance in Scotland within the last quarter of a century, 
that it is pitiful to find that the Liberal leaders in the U.P.’s, 
the Free Churchmen, and the Established Church cannot 
formulate some common terms of agreement, by means of which 
the future of Scotland might be secured, in any event, for truth, 
and liberty, and charity. Meanwhile, a great revolution is 
advancing in Scotland, Erskine, Macleod Campbell, and 
Alexander Ewing have not spoken in vain, and not a few of the 
laity have said to me—the laity both of the Establishment and 
of the Free Kirk—that if the “ Ministers’ would only utter all 
their mind on Sundays, they would be backed by their congre- 
gations to an extent of which they have no adequate conception. 
—I an, Sir, &e., A Scotcuman rn Lonpon. 





PENSIONS FOR THE AGED POOR. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. Albert Pell’s letter opens up a very wide subject,— 
viz., what facilities can be given to the weekly wage-earner to 
provide for himself in sickness and old age? Iam very glad 
to see that three great London Unions, embracing a population 
of 180,000 persons, have made up their minds to close their 
permanent out-relief list. I wish the Local Government Board 
saw its way to issuing an order to the same effect through- 
out the country. There might then be some hope of our 
people being trained in thrift and sobriety ; but meanwhile, all 
poor-law and social reformers may well unite in urging a 
Government subvention in aid of in-door maintenance, as in 
gaols and lunatic asylums. If once it became cheaper to keep 
the thriftless person in the house than out of it, out-door relief 
would gradually cease, in all but very exceptional cases. May 
we not, however, go beyond this ? 

The present deferred Government annuities, which can be 
arranged at any Post-Office, secure a pension in old age, and 
can be bought for a lump sum at any time of life, or by easy 
instalments; but they are dear. Might not some of our useless 
bread doles be taken, to make them cheaper,—so that, say, 5s. 
a week could be bought at half or two-thirds of its present 
price P 

Again, might not Mr. Blackley’s plan of making every man 





le 

of twenty compound for sick-pay for life, which may be done 
for about £15, and allowing his employer to deduct a portion of 
his wages till the necessary sum is made up, be considered }; 
Committee of those interested and experienced in Friendly 
Societies, with a view to ultimate action by Government? Th 
Government has been urged over and over again to institute 
National Friendly Society, under their guarantee. The fear of 
“malingering” has, 1 believe, been the chief difficulty in the 
way ; but possibly some plan for a periodical bonus might be 
devised, in order to counteract this tendency, which has proved 
so fatal to so many sick insurance clubs.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Burghclere, May 21st. G. R. Porat, 





LEEDS AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The gratitude of all Leeds Liberals has been fairly earneg 
by your journal, for the able and descriptive article on our Leeds 
demonstration in favour of Mr. Gladstone. This gratitude ig 
the more deserved, as no other Liberal organ in London bestowed 
similar recognition upon that great event. This seeming neglect, 
on the part of those who alone could give due effect to sucha 
splendid gathering of Liberalism, naturally discouraged us; but 
when your article appeared, so graphic and truthful in its tone, 
we felt doubly repaid for all the exertions we had put forth; still, 
I think the London public do not fully estimate the magnitude of 
the fact of nearly 30,000 men coming together (five-sixths of whom 
were voters), in an orderly, deliberate manner, to protest against 
the policy of the present Government, and to do honour to 
England’s greatest, because purest, statesman? How many 
towns in the kingdom could show such a triumphant repulse 
of the Jingoes, and their tenets of Imperialism ? In York. 
shire, at least, the “writing on the wall” has been read by 
Liberals and Conservatives, our demonstration has set every 
Liberal hard at work, and the pending General Election, either 
late or soon, will show throughout our great county the power 
of Mr. Gladstone, and of his principles—I am, Sir, &c., 
Leeds, May 21st. W. J. Kenpricx. 





A CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR WOMEN. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—With reference to Lord Kinnaird’s letter in your last 
issue, may I say that for women (and men) there is already a 
Free Circulating Library in South London, at 143 Upper 
Kennington Lane, near Vauxhall Station? This has been open 
to the public generally since last October. There is also a comfort- 
ablereading-room, wellsupplied with newspapers, periodicals, and 
books, which is open to men and women alike. The library and 
reading-room are quite dependent on voluntary contributions 
of books and money, and are much in want of both; but your 
readers, as well as Lord Kinnaird, may be glad to know that 
in the large and poor district of Lambeth there is one Free 
Library and Reading Room for the use of those for whom he is 
asking help. The reading room is open every evening, including 
Sunday, entirely free.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wituram Rossiter, Treasurer. 


THE IRISH SYNOD ON SCREENS. 

(To THE EpIToOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—On May 38rd, you published a contemptuous article on 
the Church of Ireland, entitled, “ The Irish Synod on Screens,” 
and on the 10th, with your accustomed fairness, you published 
a reply to it, by the Rev. Gerald Meade, but with the protest, 
“ We think that the evidence is against Mr. Meade.”’ As you thus 
treat the questions that you have opened as questions of fact, I 
trust you will permit me to refer to a passage in your article 
where you are misinformed as to the facts. You say :—* Inthe 
interesting processes connected with Commutation, and the like, 
the laity had no share.” Commutation was effected through 
the agency of the representative body of the Church of Ireland, 
which includes the Bishops, and represents the clergy and 
laity, and on which clerical influence is by no means pre 
ponderant. 

Complaints have been widely made of the management of 
the temporal affairs of the Church by the Representative 
Body. ‘These resolve themselves into two,—first, that the 
Church has been to a large extent re-endowed; and secondly, 
that the generation of clergymen who were in office at the 
time of the Church Act have been permitted to divide among 
themselves the money which ought to have re-endowed the 
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Chareh. These statements cannot be both true, and as an 
frish Churchman, I am thankful to say it is true that the 
Church has been, to a large extent, re-endowed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JosEPH Joun Murpny. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, May 20th. 





THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I hope the promoters of the new University will recon- 
sider its name. If the Queen’s name is desired, she ought to 
have her title, otherwise the University will infallibly be con- 
founded with the Melbourne University, which is really that of 
“Victoria,” one of our most important colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool, May 20th. W. Penn Situ. 





PROBABILITY AS THE GUIDE OF CONDUCT. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Have you, in your to-day’s review of Mr. Gladstone’s 
paper on the above subject, quite done justice to the spirit of 
liberality and toleration in matters of religion which char- 
acterises the Spectator ? I submit that you have not, on the 
following grounds :—There is room, surely, in the wide field of 
religious thought and action, and even in the sphere of Christian 
worship, for such an one as I will attempt to describe, whose 
conduct is guided by probabilities, rather than by actual con- 
viction. He is absolutely certain that the existence of God 
cannot be denied, for his reason, unaided by faith, assures him 
that he is a conditioned and finite being, and causes him, as a 
necessary consequence, to apprehend the existence above and 
around him of the Unconditioned and the Infinite, into whose 
depths he cannot penetrate, and of which an absolute (and 
therefore to him impossible) knowledge would be essen- 
tial, before the existence of God could be denied. More- 
over, his reason, resting on the almost universal instinct of 
humanity in all ages, and upon the fact of his own in- 
dividuality and consciousness, forces upon him not the abso- 
lute conviction, but the strong probability, that his origin can 
only be traced to a Power possessing individuality and con- 
sciousness,—in other words, to a Personal God; and his observa- 
tion of the world around him leads him, as a reasonable being, 
to the further probability, short, again, of absolute conviction, 
that it all points to beneficent design, and to the work 
of a Power whose attributes embrace that of infinite 
goodness towards the beings whom He has called into 
existence. The probability thus established in his mind is 
strong enough to urge him, as a fundamental principle of his 
life, to search after God,—strong enough, too, to lead him to the 
further probability that it is but his own incapacity and failure, 
as a finite creature, to discern the absolutely True, which pre- 
vent him, for the time, from accepting the God of Revelation. 
He feels that faith is not, and indeed cannot be, knowledge, but 
he can no longer be blind to its existence as a principle within 
him capable of, if not demanding, cultivation and development. 
He takes a step further, and admits, as a reasonable inference, that 
the beneficent Creator, the probability of whose existence has 
been already established to his satisfaction, would have willed to 
manifest himself, more directly than by the so-called works of 
Nature, to his creatures; and looking around upon the re- 
ligions of the world, he sees no evidence of any such direct 
manifestation, apart from the rise and development of 
Christianity ; and studying its doctrines, the transcendent 
conviction is forced upon his mind that the Atonement, and 
grace flowing sacramentally through the Christian sacrifice, 
must, if true at all, be all-powerful to give him the light for 
which he craves, and to bring him to a clearer apprehension of 
the truth. 

Thus, although he for the present rests only upon what is to 
him a balance of evidence, his mind is brought into the atti- 
tude of Christian worship. He throws his very doubts them- 
selves, as being (probably) failings incident to his finite 
nature, at the feet of the Infinite, whose existence and 
attributes as the Creator and merciful Saviour of humanity 
may to him at first be but hypothetical, but who, if real, must 
have the wisdom to fathom and the love and the power to dispel 
his doubts ; and to the more full appreciation of the nature and 
attributes of this Being he surrenders his unbiassed will, in an 
attitude of humble reverence and adoration, seeking, with per- 
Severance, grace, and light, through the Sacraments. Is this, or 
is it not, an untenable position ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chislehurst, May 17th. ARTHUR JACKSON. 





[To 7Hu Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Your interesting article on “ Probability as the Guide 
of Conduct” seems to me hardly to take sufficiently into con- 
sideration,—first, that man is a complex being, whose conduct 
is influenced by a great variety of motives ; secondly, that in 
the realm of intellect he must, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, take probability as his guide. For intellectual certainty, 
it would seem that there must be perfect knowledge. At pre- 
sent, “we know in part,” and probability, rightly understood, 
deals with the quantity of our knowledge. Thirdly, probability 
belongs wholly to the mind. We are certainly not guided by the 
intellect alone, nor were we meant to be. A man certainly does 
not fall in‘ love from intellectual considerations alone, but he 
would be a fool if he did not allow due weight to the probabili- 
ties that he might be deceived, in the opinion he had formed of 
the lady upon whom he had set his affections. 

So far am I from thinking Bishop Butler and Mr. Gladstone 
mistaken in supposing that “to us probability is the very guide 
of life,” that it seems to me to be a principle the importance 
of which is only now beginning to be fully seen. It is quite 
true that “ you cannot rear a complex structure of emotions, 
or a worship, upon it,” because these have to do with other 
parts of our complex nature; but, for all that, so fur as these 
things are matters of thought, they are subject to the laws of 
thought, to which the study of probabilities gives us the key. 
No doubt “ confidence” is needed as “the basis of all the play 
of the higher life,” but all the parts of our nature have to be 
brought into harmony, and though reason must be subordinated 
to faith; yet we should be able to give a reason for our faith, 
and our worship should be no blind, superstitious devotion, but 
“a reasonable service.”—I am, Sir, &c., F, B. 








POETRY. 
a. 
HORACE’S GHOST. 
[EPODES.—BOOK III., ODE 4.] 


BEGARTERED Earl, whose name shall live 
For England never to forgive, 

When the clear voice of truer men 

Calls Peace and Honour back again,— 
Spirits, that at thine insult flee, 

And shrink in fear from us and thee ; 
Not squandered treasure, wasted blood, 
Not Evil worshipped for thy Good, 

Not thine ennobled forehead, set 

With that uneasy coronet, 

Not all the cries thy jugglers raise, 
Who vault and tumble in thy praise— 
While, from the lands where stalks to day 
The fiend they raised, but cannot lay, 

In peans to thy name combine 
Proconsuls worthy to be thine— 

Not mocking Fame, at thy behest, 

Can lull thy Conscience into rest, 

Nor all the whirr of Fortune’s wheels 
Scatter the “ hair about the heels.” 


Hearest thou not, man, Heavenward borne, 
The gathering wrath, the muttered scorn ? 
Know’st not how loud the shout can be, 
Made of the whispers of the free ? 

Too late, my Lord, for England’s school, 
Thy lessons of Imperial rule ! 

Not long can stage-fires blind again 

The watchful eyes of Englishmen, 

Sons of the souls who fearless trod 

In their unswerving trust in God ; 

Who sheathed the steel, save but to fight 
In the grand cause of Truth and Right, 
And will not stoop to wield it long 

At beck of Robbery and Wrong. 

Are we to stain those silver swords, 

To seat thee higher in the Lords ? 

To crown thee with a favourite’s grace, 
Self-pampered in thy pride of place ? 
And all our country’s glories bow, 

For such a Minister as thou ? 


H. C. M, 
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ART. 


—@——— 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[THIRD NOTICE.] 
WE preceed with our notice of the chief works of the Acade- 
micians and “ Associates.”’ No. 219, “ Woodland and Moor,” 
by Mr. Peter Graham, A. This picture is sufficiently described 
by its title, its only interest being in the painting of the sky, 
which is one of cloudy brightness. Viewed from the opposite 
side of the room, or, indeed, at any considerable distance, this 
is a pleasing picture, and full of a sort of rough-and-ready 
rendering of nature, very attractive at first sight. Viewed 
closer, and looked at longer, it has the defects which seem to be 
inseparable from the work of the Scotch school,—it appears 
coarse and meaningless. In almost all the pictures of the 
Scotch painters of to-day, there is to be found this facility of 
rendering landscape up to a certain point, and this utter 
inability to go any further. In looking at their works, 
we see not the compositions of men who are struggling intensely 
hard with infinite beauty, but rather those of artists whose 
souls have grown so dead to all the finer shades of loveliness, 
that their hand is able to produce with the greatest ease every- 
thing which their heart approves. The painting is fresh and 
bright, and at first sight perhaps even pleasing with the fresh- 
ness and brightness of a sketch by a master-hand ; but once try 
and get behind the first vivid impression of sunshine, or shadow, 
or incident which the work pourtrays, and behold, you find,— 
nothing. 

Nevertheless, it must be owned that amongst the artists of 
this school, Mr. Peter Graham stands easily first; and we think 
he is this year seen at his best, all his three composi- 
tions being interesting within the above-mentioned limits. 
Next to this hangs Mr, Pettie’s large picture, “The Death- 
Warrant,”—a young king being pressed to sign a death-warrant 
by his privy councillors, This is, we believe, considered to be 
one of this artist’s best compositions, and will, no doubt, be a 
great favourite with his many admirers. We confess that to us 
it seems one of little importance or interest, but that may well 
be from the fact, that these semi-costumier, semi-historical 
works are beyond our comprehension. We see the stage pro- 
perties in the dresses, and discover the model in the actors, and 
the whole composition becomes stale and artificial. The genius 
which, in painting history of the past, can make it live again, is 
as rare in the artist as the author, and for one Carlyle or 
Froude, we have a thousand Robertsons and Mrs. Markhams. 
Nor does the colour in any way atone for the poverty of feeling 
which is shown in these and similar works; it is rich and full, 
with the richness of treacle rather than clearness of pure colour ; 
nor is there, as a rule, an attempt at dealing with the primary 
tints. Any of our readers who may be interested in seeing the 
utmost contrast in scheme of colouring to this, would do well to 
look at two small pictures by Mr. Fairfax Murray in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, in which they will find, amongst many 
errors, a scheme of colouring approaching to that of the early 
Italian Masters. It is not only that the masses of bituminous 
brown and little bits of scarlet we see in Mr. Pettie’s pictures 
are poor and tricky, but that any one who once becomes accus- 
tomed to this kind of luscious colouring, becomes incapable of 
appreciating real beauty of hue, and so it is quite impossible to 
estimate the harm which is thereby done to modern Art. 

In our last week’s notice we spoke of Mr. Long’s inability to 
breathe any sort of artistic life into his productions, clever and 
industrious as they are; much more is that the case with the 
school of figure-painters who follow in the footsteps of Mr. 
Pettie. Action enough and to spare, there generally is; the 
personages have, if not the true heroic straddle, at all events 
the very best stage imitation of it, but they are like the mass 
of actors who play Hamlet and Falstaff for our edification ; they 
come down to the footlights, and roll out the blank-verse in 
sonorous declamation, and we say, “ How fine! howeloquent!” but 
never, “ How natural!” So it is with these artists. The spirit of 
the scene is beyond them, or rather, they hardly know that 
there should be a spirit at all, for they belong really to the old- 
fashioned school of players, and think that dexterity of manipula- 
tion, profuseness of sentiment, will atone for their lack of percep- 
tion. Close to this there are two good landscapes, both hung where 
they cannot be well seen, “ A Suffolk Marsh,” by Aumonier, 
and “The Land of Argyle,” by James Macbeth; but we can- 
not stay to mention these more particularly. “ Down to the 
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River,” by M. Alma Tadema, No. 238, is a large, oj 
picture, the greater part of which is occupied by a gilt bridge, 
presumably across the Tiber, and right in the foreground, seem. 
ing to be pressed against the frame, the head and shoulders of 
a woman and child and a Roman boatman, who are supposed to 
be descending the steps to the river. M. Alma Tadema has 
several other works here, which seem to us to increase in beay 
as they diminish in size. No. 165, “A Hearty Welcome” 
(exhibited in the French Exhibition, under thé name of 
“Un Jardin Romaine’’), 351, “The Pomona Festival,” 
627, in the time of Constantine. It has long been evident to 
all those who have studied the works of this master with any 
care, that he is most successful where he is least natural, or, at 
all events, where he is least haman. Where the subject is one 
of simple sensnousness, as, for instance, the tired Bacchante of 
a few years ago, or in the “ Roman Ladies in the Tepidarium” 
of last year’s Grosvenor, or when the interest of the picture ig 
wholly concentrated upon his beautiful painting of stuffs and 
coloured marbles and softly-lighted interiors,—in all such in. 
stances, his work is really matchless in our time. But let him 
once try to interest us in any scene which has for its chief 
element thought and expression, and the artist fails signally, 
This was really the reason why those large, exquisitely painted 
pictures of the Sculpture and the Picture Gallery, were so little 
interesting, and, indeed, the artist’s works might be gone through 
from beginning to end in support of this theory. 

The landscapes of Vicat Cole, the portraits of Sant, the 
O’Neils, Hooks, E. W. Cookes, and Calderons, call for no re. 
mark,—they are simple repetitions of the old works which we have 
described so often, and which most of our readers know so well. 
No. 272 is a round picture of a deserted church, which certainly 
should not have been admitted into the Academy, nor should Nos. 
294, 295, 301, and many others, but it is needless to do more than 
draw our readers’ attention to them. No. 287, by W. Q. Orchard. 
son, R.A., called “ Hard Hit,” is the best work of this artist's that 
we ever remember to have seen. It represents a young man 
leaving a room in which he has been gambling all night. Ata 
table in the background sit the three swindlers who have 
been winning his money. The floor is strewn with hundreds 
of cards, and the whole room is in a state of luxurious disorder, 
and has a reckless, dissipated look, which coincides well with 
the expression of the young man. The faces of all the three 
gamblers at the table are powerful studies of bullying bragga- 
docio and cunning. ‘The oldest especially, who sits still, 
mechanically shuffling the cards, while he looks furtively at the 
youth leaving the room, is a wonderful picture of meanly sue- 
cessful villainy. The painting is, as usual, very clever in the 
peculiar, ragged style of this artist, and the colouring very deli- 
cate. Altogether, if one wished to live with a picture of three 
scoundrels and a fool, he could do no better than to buy this work . 
Such a subject could hardly be more skilfully treated, and it 
just escapes the staginess into which this artist so frequently 
falls. The brush-work is, as usual, clever to a high degree, but 
as coarse as clever. Look, for instance, at the corner of the 
mouth of the seated figure on the left of the picture. Froma 
short distance the man appears to have the end of a cigar be- 
tween his teeth, but on close examination it will be seen that 
nothing of the kind was intended, and the effect is due to the 
introduction of a coarse black line beneath the under-lip, which 
causes the mouth to appear distorted. 

No. 307, “ Nausicaa and her Maidens playing at Ball,” by E. 
J. Poynter, R.A. This is a picture executed by Mr. Poynter in 
order to show the art students at Kensington what to avoid in 
the painting of classical subjects. The artist has here shown 
with great skill how it is possible to combine great anatomical 
knowledge and power of draughtsmanship, in a picture which 
shall yet be absolutely repellent in ugliness. ‘The lesson could 
scarcely have been taught more forcibly, if it is intended to make 
the students understand of how excessively little use mere 
mechanical skill and knowledge are for the production of a pic- 
ture, unless they are supplemented by other qualities. We 
can give no adequate idea of the scheme of colouring here 
employed, but may note a few of its more prominent 
features,—the grass is a sickly emerald-green, the figures 
in the background are in robes of pale mauve and white, 
and the main figure in the foreground is in a violent orange 
garment, with a cap of bright pink; by her side stands 
another figure in very bright green, to the extreme left a 
figure in lilac leans against a tree; the painting of 
the flesh is chiefly yellow and yellowish-brown. The 
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arrangement of the picture is as follows:—On the right, a 
maiden, with her back to the spectator, in the act of striking the 
pall, two others sitting upon the ground watching her. In the 
centre of the picture, towards the middle-distance, stand two very 
tall females, one of whom is about to strike the ball in front of her. 
In the immediate foreground is a little nude figure leaping up 
into the air, with its arms raised above its head. On the left are 
the orange-robed damsel above alluded to, and two or three other 
figures. We have read in some of the daily papers that this 
work of art is intended for an aristocratic billiard-room, and 
that it contains portraits of the chief London beauties. Both 
these facts may be so, though we only quote the statements 
for what they are worth; but if, indeed, it be true that the 
picture was painted for a billiard-room, it may be possible that 
Mr. Poynter has painted up to what he thought would be the 
jntellectual level of the pool and pyramid-players. In sober 
earnest, it is difficult to say anything adequately severe of a 
work like this, proceeding as it does from a gifted and famous 
artist. These lanky damsels, with their very scanty clothing 
and their hideous colouring, are as ugly as it is possible to make 
them, and the whole work is one of those debased Academic 
productions showing nothing but misdirected ability. It is 
especially necessary to speak of the utter conventionality and 
absurdity of the draperies. There is not one of the robes that 
js not falling off its wearer, and Grecian or no Grecian, a 
woman cannot play ball in a garment which will not keep on. 
Nor is there any gain in beauty of arrangement by these means ; 
the drapery is as poor in conception as it is useless in its purpose. 
However, we know well enough what Mr. Poynter can do and has 
dove, and perhaps it is some little gleam of comfort to see that 
when he lowers his genius to paint contemporary lionnes, in 
fancy-dress Grecian costume, his work loses its beauty and 
power. No. 336, “Naughty Kitty,” by G. D. Leslie, R.A. 
This is a comparatively small and unimportant picture of Mr. 
Leslie’s, but it is, notwithstanding, a very pleasant one. A 
younger sister, with a kitten in her arms, is standing before her 
mother or elder sister, who is seated on a terrace in an old- 
fashioned garden; the sort of picture that would go well with 
Miss Thackeray's novels, and reminds us of quiet life in days 
before the electric light. Simple, old-fashioned, and intensely 
homely, it forms a notable contrast to the general work on these 
walls; it might well be contrasted with another treatment of a 
somewhat similar subject called, “In the Shade,” by Marcus 
Stone. This is a young lady sitting in the shade, in the atmo- 
sphere of greyish mist with which Mr. Stone has lately enveloped 
all his personages. The picture is well painted, but utterly 
devoid of the sentiment which Mr. Leslie has caught so clearly, 
though here also the costume is of long ago. 

No. 387, “A Highland Solitude, Glencoe,” by Mr. J. 
MaeWhirter, a recently elected Associate of the Academy. To 
appreciate this landscape fully, it should be compared with No. 
643, called “ The Stronghold of the Seison and the Camp of the 
Kittywake,” by John Brett. To those who are more acquainted 
with nature than the details of painting, it will probably seem 
at first as if the brilliancy of sunshine in Mr. Brett’s work, the 
maguificence of its cumulus sky, the transparency of its water, 
and in fact, all the main facts of the composition, are delineated 
with a skill of touch and feeling for beauty, which throw 
into dreary insignificance this work of MacWhirter’s, which 
represent the side of a bleak Scotch hill, with a mist at the 
bottom, and a formless grey sky at the top of the picture, 
and which is, we cannot say painted, but executed with 
& coarseness which is really wonderful for a picture on 
80 small a scale and of so simple a subject. Such, we say, 
would probably be the first impression of any unprejudiced 
spectator, and he would be surprised to hear that, though 
MacWhirter has painted pictures of this kind for years, and 
Brett also has painted pictures of his kind, yet the Academy, 
—existing, let us always remember, for the promotion of Art— 
endorses the style of the first painter with its official approval, 
and neglects the style of the second. What is the explanation of 
this apparent inconsistency ? We find it in the words, which Sir 
Frederick Leighton has prefixed to the Catalogue, though by 
some unfortunate mischance a portion of what he intended to 
say has been omitted. We will complete the imperfect quota- 
tion ; here it is :—‘ Art is noble in itself. “The artist, therefore, 
1s not'afraid of the common-place, for his very touch ennobles it,” 
— “but the Academy is afraid of anything but the common- 
place, since it is to the perpetuation of hackneyed themes and 
ancient traditions, that it dedicates its talents and instructs its 
members,” 








BOOKS. 
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PROFESSOR PLUMPTRE ON THE MOVEMENTS IN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT.* 


TueEse are thoughtful lectures, conceived in a very large spirit, 
and set off by that sort of scholarship which adds so much of 
literary effect and vividness to the discussions of the religious 
thinker. The most interesting, and also the ablest of the three 
lectures, is the last, on Agnosticism. Dr. Plumptre’s sermons 
on Romanism and Protestantism are indeed, though keen, a 
little thin. They rather hover round the borders of these subjects, 
making acute remarks on the mischievous deficiencies of the two 
schools of belief, than touch the central life of either. Ac- 
cording to our own view of the matter at least, the Roman 
Church, though she has been guilty of greater acts of violence, 
both to the intellect and the conscience of man, than any other 
of the great Christian communities, has yet managed to vindi- 
cate for her members a larger and richer life of devotion, a truer 
humility and insight in relation to supernatural gifts, and a far 
higher standard of spiritual self-forgetfulness, than any of her 
younger and freer rivals. Her great deformities have been due 
to ambitious, worldly, and selfish administration, and to that 
relative indifference to truth which is apt to develope itself 
amongst the rulers of any very potent organisation which has 
a stronger aptitude for government than for self-criticism. 
Protestantism, on the other hand, which sprang mainly out of 
a revolt against the moral obliquities of the Church of Rome, 
and in great measure, too, out of the critical spirit whick 
was born of the revival of learning, has always suffered to 
some extent from the accidents of its birth, has always 
been apt to be too critical, as well in morality as in 
intellectual matters, and has lost in great part the powerful 
religious initiative of Rome while teaching men to re- 
sent the unscrupulousness of her strong esprit de corps, both 
in matters of conduct and in matters of belief. If Catholicism 
would have admitted purification,—both moral and intellectual, 
—a higher form of Christianity might have resulted from that 
purification than from any of the creeds which sprang out of 
her refusal to admit it. But it is one of the essential evils of 
the strong spirit of authority identified with such a Church as 
that of Rome, that it is almost the law of its being to resent 
anything that savours of mutiny, even though the origin of 
that mutiny be the conscience of man. 

On the other hand, in dealing with Agnosticism, no one can 
say that Professor Plumptre keeps on the edge of the subject, 
rather than penetrates to its centre. Though he is, of course, 
profoundly opposed to its main doctrine, the unknowable- 
ness of the Divine Being, he has studied carefully every 
tendency which makes for that doctrine. He feels keenly the 
paradoxes of the world. He feels nothing more keenly than 
the paradoxes which the existence of the Christian Church has 
added to the paradoxes of the world, though he believes, of 
course, that it has removed many more than it has created. He 
enters frankly into those lines of scientific thought which are sup- 
posed to show that thought may be a very late and tardy pro- 
duct of the evolution of natural law. He is alive to the points 
of view common even to minds as utterly opposed to each other 
in general drift as those of the poet Lucretius and St. Paul. 
Taken altogether, the lecture on Agnosticism is one fuller of 
insight into the sources and roots of Agnosticism, than any we 
have read for many years from a clergyman of our national 
Church, and if it is less forcible in its critical suggestions on the 
weakness of Agnosticism than it is in its study of that form of 
opinion itself,—yet we cannot look for completeness of all 
kinds in a lecture of only fifty short pages, and are dis- 
posed to be very grateful for what we have. What strikes 
us first in the lecture is the remark that St. Paul sympathised 
deeply with that feeling which Lucretius, as the representative 
of anti-anthropomorphic religion, expresses, namely, that the 
Gods are raised far too much above man to need his sacrifices or 
his praises. Speaking of St. Paul’s address to the Athenians 
about the altar raised “to the Unknown God,” Dr. Plumptre 
says :— 

“It will be enough to note that he sees in the inscription a token of 
that awe of the unseen and unknown forces that lie round us, which 


is at once the germ of all true religion and the source of the basest 
superstitions ; that in contrast with the false idea of God, of which 





* Movements in Religious Thought. 1. Romanism. II. Protestantism. III. Ag- 
nosticism. Three Sermons, Preached before the University of Oambridge in the 
Lent Term of 1879, by E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Professor in King’s College, Londom 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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the latter were developments, he proclaims the true philosophy of 
worship, almost, as far as its negative aspect is concerned, in 
the very words of Lucretius*, as resting on the thought that God 
needs nothing at our hands, but gives all things.”’ 

That shows us, as Dr. Plumptre says, that the religious spirit 
of Christianity has some sympathy with the dread of anthropo- 
morphic superstitions which the scientific spirit feels. Only it 
is a dread founded not on distrusting all that we cannot 
verify for ourselves, but on the immeasurable trust which is 
reposed in God. But the most striking point in Dr. Plumptre’s 
lecture is the passage in which he describes how the idea of St. 
Paul’s address at Athens was carried on into his Epistle to the 
Romans, and formed the main ground of the reasoning of that 
epistle :— 

“The speech came to an end, but not so the train of thought of 
which it was, as it were, the first-fruits. The Apostle’s mind worked 
on in that groove, and sought to solve the problems which had thus 
presented themselves. How was it that, though God had not left 
Himself without witness, giving showers from heaven and fruitful 
seasons, filling men’s hearts with food and gladness, men either 
showed by their worship, as in the popular ritual, that they knew 
Him not, even by the hearing of the ear, or as in the altar to the 
Unknown God, confessed their ignorance? What adequate explana- 
tion could be given of those times of ignorance during which God had 
overlooked, and as it were, connived at the world’s evils, tolerating 
the sins of men, while as yet there were no signs of the repentance 
which is the one condition of forgiveness ? If the history of the world 
was the education of mankind, what was the goal to which that edu- 
‘cation was directed? The whole argument of the Epistle to the 
Romans is the outcome of the thoughts which were working in St. 
Panl’s mind in that speech at Athens. It is not reading too much 
between the lines to find in the very words which open the argument 
an echo of the inscription which had been the origin of those thoughts. 
The despairing confession of the altar to the Unknown and Unknow- 
able God is met by the assertion that ‘ That which may be known, the 
knowable, of God is manifest in them,’ that the ignorance into which 
men have fallen is the result wronght out by their unwillingness to 
face the thought of God,—that this led, in its turn, to a baser view of 
their own nature and of the end of life. As in the entail of curses on 
which the Greek poets loved to dwell, one sin became the parent of 
another, which was at once its natural consequence and its divinely 
ordained penalty. With unshrinking hand he tears aside the veil of a 
flimsy optimism which boasted of the triumphs of wisdom and art 
and culture, and in words that make us shudder lays bare the putrid 
and leprous cancers that were eating into the life of the Greek and 
Roman world, and plunging it into a fathomless corruption. That dark 
and terrible picture might well have crushed out all hope. No older 
Manichzean, no modern Pessimist, could have constructed, it might 
have seemed, a stronger indictment against the divine attributes of 
wisdom, and love, and power. Did not the history of the world seem 
a colossal failure, the education of mankind one that ended in ever- 
deepening ignorance and guilt ? St. Paul could not rest in that thought, 
any more than he could satisfy his questioning intellect, with the 
phrases of a Stoic apathy or Epicurean tranquillity. He found what 
helped to sustain him and give him guidance in the record of another 
failure, that more nearly concerned himself and the race of which he 
was amember. Israel had not been left to the twofold witness’ of 
-creation and of conscience, but had been chosen for a higher know- 
ledge and a special revelation. Law and Psalm and Ritual and Pro- 
phecy had preserved them from the darkness that had brooded over 
the heathen. Were they, after all, better than the heathen? Had 
they been truer to the Law written on the Tables of Stone than the 
Gentiles had been to the law written in their hearts? The answer to 
those questions was a sad, stern negative. Both Jew aud Gentile had 
alike come short of the glory of God—were alike guilty before Him— 
shut up under sin and condemnation. Each had had sufficient know- 
ledge to be ‘without excuse;’ neither had so used his knowledge as 
to attain to holiness and peace. The darkness on this view might 
have seemed blacker and more abysmal than before. If Israel was 
rejected, with all its special prerogatives as a chosen and peculiar 
people, what hope was there for the Gentile world? It was given to 
St. Paul to see the gleams of a divine light breaking through the 
darkness. We cannot say that he solves the whole problem, and re- 
moves all difficulties. The varying interpretations that have been 
put upon his words hinder us from saying that his Theodicy, his 
vindication of the ways of God, is speculatively complete. He him- 
self is the first to confess that those ways are ‘past finding out.’ But 
he has seen, at least, what we may call the drift of things,—the pur- 
pose which is working out a result for good, and not for evil. Men 
had been led—and were being led—Jew and Gentile alike, by a ter- 
rible experience to feel their impotence apart from God, to welcome 
the revelation of God in Christ by which they have access to the 
Father. The mercies of God were manifested even in the sentence of 
condemnation. He had concluded all in unbelief, that He might have 
pity upon all.” 


That strikes us as a very fine criticism on the general bearing 
of St. Paul’s thought on a subject which has the closest possible 
relation to modern Agnosticism. And it is true enough to say 
that St. Paul found relief from the apparent failure of divine 





* Lucretius, De Natura Rerum, I1., 645-650 :— 
** Omnis enim per se divém natura necesse est 
Immortali aevo summa cum pace fruatur, 
Semota ab nostris rebus sejunctaque longe; 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Tpsa suis pollens opibus, nil indiga nostri, 
Nee bene promeritis capitur, neque tangitur ira.” 
Acts xvii, 25, “‘ Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though He needed 
anything.” 





purpose,—if failure it were,—in the heathen world, by dwelling 
on the similar and equal failure in the world of the chosen 
people. This reminds one of Bishop Butler’s answer to the 
difficulties of Revelation,—that one might fairly expect some of 
the difficulties which we find in the constitution of Nature to be 
repeated in the system of Revelation,—only that St. Paul was 
really assuming that as God’s own Revelation could not fail, the 
very appearance that it had failed pointed to the fact that 
its true drift had never yet been properly understood, and 
that it would be found something much larger than it had 
been supposed to be, something large enough to redeem the 
whole world, whether Gentile or Jewish, from the imputation 
of failure, as well as to prove that the chosen people had not 
been in any true sense the objects of divine favouritism, in re. 
lation to what had seemed the exclusive privileges which they 
enjoyed,—privileges which had turned out to be as full of peculiar 
trial and temptation as of peculiar blessing. 

The great merit of this lecture of Professor Plumptre’s ap- 
pears to us to be this vivid picture it gives us of the struggle 
of a sort of Agnosticism with the hearts and spirits of those 
who, St. Paul being the chief, have struck the deadliest blows 
against Agnosticism. It is not those who have thought least 
sadly of the terrible darkness threatening man’s soul, who 
have done most to remove it. The great men of all ages 
who have most aided the work of Revelation have been apt to 
begin by tracing anew the enormous obstacles to that work, 
—and for a very good reason. Those who felt the travail of 
Creation most, felt most the overshadowing of that power which 
was bringing that travail to the birth. Only to those who could 
feel the one, has it been given to feel in its full power the other. 
The really great side of Butler’s Analogy is not the logical 
attempt to establish the presumption that the difficulties of 
Nature would be repeated in Revelation, but the profound 
sense that the manifold obstacles—whatever they were 
—which presented themselves to the successful outcome 
of Religion in the “constitution and course of Nature,” 
would reappear in some form or other, although with greater 
aids to victory over them, in the constitution and course 
of Revelation. In feeling this as he did, Bishop Butler, 
as we wish Professor Plumptre had noted, really returned in 
his own way to the course of St. Paul’s great argument. And 
it is only by those who do return to it, with St. Paul’s profound 
conviction of the overwhelming power of the divine purpose 
which is always at hand to encounter the terrible resistance of 
the human will, who can bring light upon “the times of our 
ignorance,” and by revealing the perpetual struggle with 
Agnosticism in all our hearts, help us to conquer the dogmatic 
Agnosticism of so much wide-spread Sciolism, and of a little 
true Science. 





UNDER ONE ROOF.* 

Mr. Payy had a villain in his last novel, or at least, a bit of 
villainy ; the villain was not very villainous, the bit was not very 
big; the predominant jollity and fun of the book obscured the 
serious element in it, and almost led the reader to think that 
Mr. Payn did not quite believe in his own misdemeanant, but 
brought him in from a sense of the fitness of things. No such 
description fits the prolific author’s present novel; in this 
instance, the villain is a very real and active one, and the villainy 
is of the blackest kind that treachery, greed, hypocrisy, and 
scornful cruelty combined can produce. And yet the book is not 
gloomy, nor do we believe that the author could write an entirely 
gloomy book,—he has the inestimable gift of humour too strongly 
pronounced for that; and the side-scenes are full of cheerfulness 
and quiet characteristic touches, that go to make up a very 
charming family picture-gallery, in which the reader more than 
suspects a few portraits faithfully drawn from the life. Itis a 
peculiarity of Mr. Payn’s many-sided style that, however 
stirring may be the incidents, however strange may be the com- 
binations of his stories, his works never strike one as of what 
used to be called the “sensational ” order ; the setting and the 
accessories are too quiet, natural, and familiar for that. The 
undeniably rough-hewn ends of his inventions are always gently 
shaped in his pleasantly reflective, chatty manner, and the 
amusing things he tells by the way divert the reader from 
that anxiety to find out what is coming, and how it nd 
brought about, which is the mood evoked by the “sensational 


novel proper. The present story is a fresh version of the im- 
sciakeccaiaateeaa 





* Under One Roof: an Episode in a Family History. By James Paya. London 
Chatto and Windus. 
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mortal and infinitely various spider-and-fly apologue. Mr. 
Ferdinand Walcot is a spider of the blood-thirstiest kind, his 
web is of the cunningest, and the stickiest, and the most com- 
plicated description, woven of the endless threads of human 
feelings, follies, delusions, and weaknesses, for the secure en- 
meshment of the victim, who is of the feeble foolishness of William 
Howitt’s typical fly. The plot is very ingenious, the action of 
the chief conspirator is both subtle and daring; the principal 
victim, Sir Richard Arden, is sufficiently amiable, with all 
his weakness, to arouse a serious feeling of compassionate 
indignation in the reader; but in reality, the people out- 
side the main action of the story attract and please 
us most. The girls are delightful, and never has a novel- 
ist ventured more daringly or more successfully on the 
introduction of a child’s sayings and doings into a story for 
grown-up folks than Mr. Payn, in his anecdotes of “the great 
Baba,” who is a somewhat older example of that household 
verity which John Leech drew for us, in the character of “ the 
yeal master of the house.” Sentimental children, tragic 
children, affected children, and odious children have found their 
places in novels more than sufficiently often; but “ the great 
Baba” is not sentimental, not tragic, not affected, and not 
odious; he is simply exceedingly amusing, and justificatory of 
his position in the Haleombe household and Mr. Payn’s book. 
Here is the only anecdote of the child for which we have space, 
and we must add that he is not chiefly expressed by description 
and anecdote, but trots about the book and pervades it just as, 
no doubt, the original trots about the abode, and pervades the 
existence of his fortunate possessors :— 

“He was once found upon a chair, on which, finding it near the 
window, he had climbed, unassisted, in order to reach what he called 
‘that yound yed ball,’ which was the Sun, it being an exceptionally 
foggy day for Haleombe. Upon being informed that this feat was 
impossible, on account of the height at which that luminary is placed 
above us, he expressed a passionate discontent with that arrange- 
ment ; and I am sorry to add, even with its Author. His views of 
the Creator, indeed, though tempered with a certain tender awe, 
which was extremely touching, were what High-Church divines 
would consider ‘ familiar.’ Having been told that God lives above us, 
he for some time regarded the attics with mystic reverence, and 
approached them, when carried up thither, with caution. He once 
remarked that the Supreme Being did not live alone ‘ up yonder,’ but 
‘along with the joke.’ ‘Good gracious!’ cried his mother, seriously 
shocked. ‘what can the child mean?’ Upon cross-examination of 
the nurse, it appeared that she had once observed in Baba’s hearing 
that ‘she could not see the joke;’ and since he had been told that 
‘we cannot see God,’ he had combined his information, and quite 
unwittingly thus associated the Sublime with the Ridiculous.” 

Two love-stories work themselves out amidst the dark and 
sinister doings of Mr. Walcot, and the besotted infatuation of 
his poor victim, whom the villain rules and betrays at will 
by the cruel means of his deepest affections; and these 
love-stories are told in Mr. Payn’s happiest style. ‘The girls, 
Evelyn Nicoll and Elise Hurt, are so cleverly contrasted, and 
both so thoroughly, though so variously charming; the for- 
mer, a sweet, bright, frank-spoken English girl,—a thorough 
lady, refreshingly contrasting with the impure and vulgar 
types of young womanhood which are so common in novels just 
now; and the latter a brave, high-minded, German maiden, 
who hits the medium between self-dependence and self-assertion 
with perfect accuracy. The demure drollery of Evelyn lights 
up the story pleasantly, and Elise is a thoroughly sympathetic 
personage, from her first introduction to us amid the terrors of 
a shipwreck (much tempered by an amusing American), to her 
final appearance, on the occasion of the double wedding that 
happily terminates this “episode” in a family history, which 
contains incident enough for two or three novels, in the hands 
of a more economical writer than the author of Under One Roof. 

Spiritualism is the chief object of attack, exposure, and 
ridicule in this story. It is the means by which Mr. Walcot 
gains his evil influence over Sir Robert Arden, and contrives to 
work ill to every member of the Haleombe household. We gather 
that Mr, Payn regards the whole matter as simply a gross and 
Invariable imposition, and though we do not take this view, we are 
as fully persuaded as is the author of the mischief which 
spiritualism does, and of the obligation on all who have either 
authority or influence, to use them for the prevention of resort 
to it. Mr. Payn takes, of course, the licence of the novelist in 
his story of the imposition practised on Sir Robert Arden by 
the brother of his deceased wife for the vilest purposes. Only so 
foolish a man as the superstitious baronet could be the victim 
of one so wicked as Ferdinand Walcot,and persuaded by him to ig- 
nore the claims of the living, in favour of the preposterous and 

inconsistent demands of the dead; but the author’s appreciation 








of the evil effect of the indulgence in what is called “ spiritualism ’” 
on the will and on the conscience is none the less sound, because 
he pushes the illustration of it very farindeed. The story is striking 
and attractive throughout; it rises to dramatic force when Mr. 
Walcot, failing at the moment wheu his success seems most secure, 
resorts to the greater measures of criminal strategy, and is 
once more within an ace of winning his great coup. A painful 
feature in the plot is the terrorism exercised by this wretch over 
the timid boy, Frank Nicoll; but we think Mr. Payn fails of 
his usual acuteness and all-roundness of apprehension in this 
one instance. The boy’s mother would have found Mr. Walcot 
out in that instance, however skilfully he might have deceived 
her in others. 

As to the rank in the long list of Mr. Payn’s novels to be 
assigned to this, the latest accession to their number, opinions 
will probably differ. Our own is that it deserves a high place, 
in right of a striking and well-constructed plot, and of its: 
eminent readableness. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SYDNEY DOBELL.* 
Tue student of human nature will find much to interest him 
in this remarkable biography. No poet probably ever had a 
stranger education than Sydney Dobell, or one which would 
seem more inimical to the development of genius. From his 
cradle he was brought up unlike other children, His mother 
was the daughter of a certain Samuel Thompson, who founded 
a Church “on the Primitive Christian Model,” and obtained 
some followers. How many these were in number, we are not 
told; but Sydney's father and mother were devout adherents to 
the little sect, which in its extreme exclusiveness, and boast of 
separation from what it was pleased to call “the world,” seems 
to have resembled the Plymouth Brethren. Mr. Dobell, senior, 
a man of highly nervous organisation, was originally a hide- 
merchant, and after various wanderings settled at Cheltenham 
as a wine merchant. The good man had a large family—Sydney 
was his eldest son—and in order to avoid the peril of worldly 
contamination, none of his children were sent to school. 

The future poet, a remarkably sensitive boy, was brought 
up in an unhealthy atmosphere. His parents were affec- 
tionate and unwise; the boy’s feelings were unnaturally 
excited, and he had none of the wholesome intercourse 
with other boys in sports or studies which seems essen- 
tial to a robust and manly life. He was protected, it 
is true, from contact with evil; but the virtue thus pro- 
duced is, at best, to quote Milton’s words, a virtue “fu- 
gitive and cloistered.” And, although protected from one 
kind of evil, he was liable to others not a whit less peril- 
ous to a spirit finely touched. His religious feelings were 
excited, and his spiritual life abnormally developed. As a mere 
boy, when he ought to have begn playing at cricket or at foot- 
ball, he was assiduously studying prophecy ; and at sixteen, we 
are told, he spoke for more than two hours on the subject at a 
“ Sunday meeting.” Long before this, the boy had fallen in 
love with Miss Fordham, whose father, of course, belonged to 
“the Church.” “I fell in love with her,” he writes, “at ten,. 
we were engaged at fifteen, and married at twenty.” Oddly 
enough, the children’g love-letters were read by their parents, 
and Mr. Fordham has to remonstrate on the “ painful and ex- 
cessive feelings ” betrayed by Sydney. Everything the excit- 
able boy did was, indeed, out of proportion, and suggests an 
unwholesome precocity. At twelve he was working at his 
father’s office from ten till four, writing verses, and studying 
Latin and French. A little later, Greek and Blackstone were 
added to his studies, and he seems to have taken an important 
position in the business. It will not, therefore, surprise the 
reader to learn that he suffered from a nervous fever, and was 
completely laid aside for weeks. On regaining health, we 
read that “lessons and accounts continued chiefly to 
fill his days;” but he rode on horseback, and was a bold 
rider—and this exercise all through his sickly life seems to 
have proved a restorative. One trouble after another pursued 
the young couple after their marriage, but the loyal love that 
united them served to lighten their sorrows. Ill-health was the 
lot of both, and at one time it did not seem probable that Mrs. 
Dobell would survive her husband. Sydney suffered from a 
complication of evils. A dreadful attack of rheumatic fever 
soon after the marriage was followed by a number of maladies 
as well as accidents, and as we read the story, instead of won- 





* The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell, Edited by “E. J.,” with Steel Portrait and 
Photographic Illustrations. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Oo, 1875. 
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dering how it came to pass that Dobell, with his keen intellect, 
his high enthusiasm, his generous sympathy and ardent love of 
knowledge, did so little, we can only feel surprise that he achieved 
so much. His life was a constant and exhausting struggle with 
physical evils, but he endured them with manly courage, and 
appears to have been uniformly cheerful. “There was always 
about him,” we are told, “ a morning atmosphere of gladness and 
of hope.” 

The Church to which Dobell belonged, small as it was, suffered 
from dissensions among the members; but the poet never 
faltered in his allegiance, although he eventually became too 
“broad” to retain some of its tenets. In the early years of 
marriage he visited no one who did not belong to his tiny sect; 
but later on, society proved as welcome to him as to other men, 
and when his health allowed of the pleasure, he enjoyed it 
heartily. His parents evidently feared that their faithful 
Abdiel was relapsing into worldly ways. “My mother 
says,” he writes, “she should be pleased if she heard 
I was preaching Religion anywhere, but that to lecture 
on the nature of poetry seems to her mere vanity, in which she 
can take no interest. She forgets that the nature of poetry is 
precisely the question that underlies the most difficult and 
serious questions that concern the human mind.” Let us hope 
the good lady’s motherly fears were removed when, on the birth 
-of a sister’s child, Dobell expressed a wish that “the little red 
hand may strike a blow at Armageddon.” It was Dobell’s 
belief, and a wise belief, truly, that Christian men are bound to 
cultivate their intellects as widely as possible, in order that their 
judgments may carry weight with unbelievers :— 

‘My hope,’’ he writes, “for any great and wide-spread change in 

the mental state of the time is founded (as to its human bases) on 
some such plan as follows: — Let half-a-dozen growing men of 
nnusual gifts and character cut their way to English eminence in 
their various mental departments,—an eminence irrespective of 
theology, and acknowledged, therefore, by all parties and opinions. 
Having gained this public position and made it sure, let each come 
forward, with the New Testament in his hand, and say practically or 
verbally somewhat thus,—‘ Tried by the intellectual standards you 
yourselves set up, my fellow-men, you consent to acknowledge me 
your superior. Measured by yourselves, I am stronger, higher, and 
wiser than you. Behold this Book, which is not good enough for 
you,—it is sufficient for me!’ The egotism or egoism, which perhaps, 
deforms these words, deforms them only because they are words. Put 
the pronunciamento into a life, and the self-assertion disappears. Till 
something of this kind can be done, I believe all direct polemics will 
be of little avail.” 
Dobell’s high hope was to benefit mankind by writing a poem 
on the Second Advent, but his aspirations in this direction, as 
well as in others, were crushed by the failure of health. Fora 
protracted period he was forbidden to write at all. All brain- 
labour proved too exciting for his feeble frame,—he found letter- 
writing “ the greatest of all labours,” and for some time while 
staying in the Isle of Wight he was forced to wear a respirator 
when moving from room to roem. 

Dobell was in business on his own account at Gloucester, and 
appears also to have retained some interest in his father’s busi- 
ness at Cheltenham; but how affairs were managed is not very 
evident, for only at the beginning of his married life and to- 
wards its close can he be said to have had a settled residence. 
For a long time the invalids were in Edinburgh and its neigh- 
bourhood; they were sent by medical* advice to the Isle of 
Wight, to Clifton, to the South of France, to Italy, and Spain; 
and amidst the distraction of these constant changes, and the 
weakness that made them necessary, many thoughts could 
scarcely have been given to business matters. 

Dobell, like most generous and sympathetic natures, had the 
art of winning friends. He seems to have had some slight but 
pleasant intercourse with Mr. Tennyson, for whose poetry he 
expressed an unbounded admiration ; and with Mr. Carlyle and 
Professor Blackie, Dr. Samuel Brown, and we need scarcely 
add, Alexander Smith, he maintained a warm friendship. “ All 
his life,” we read, “ friendship was more to Sydney Dobell than 
is common in these days.” In the good-faith of all whom he 
called “ friends” he placed unlimited trust. Dobell had a high 
opinion of his own poetry, and especially of “ Balder,” which 
he considered a “ permanent work ” :— 

“No one,” he writes, “whoa few years hence looks back to the 
poetical literature of the past seven years can avoid seeing my name 
and examining my books. And that examination being inevitable, I 
have no fear of the result. I found ‘ Balder ’—the principal parts of 
which I had quite forgotten—on the table at Odsey, and dipping into 
it, was thankful to feel perfectly satisfied in leaving it to the first 
great poetical critic who shall arise in this country.”’ 


Yet he enjoyed as any stranger might Aytoun’s splendid bur- 








lesque on his poetry, and writes of Firmilian as wonderfully 
well done; and on meeting Aytoun, who had “abused” him in 
Blackwood, and called him “ Gander Redney,” he has the follow. 
ing story to tell :— 

” He and I were at a party, but had not come in contact. As I was 
bidding Mrs. good-bye near the door, Aytoun came up also, on 
his way out. Dr. Simpson seized him, and introduced us. A toun 
looked puzzled and amused, and was profoundly polite; but wag 
room. I stepped after him, and clapping him on the shoulder, said 
obliged to follow the ladies of his party, who had already left the 
‘The Doctor did not introduce us perfectly just now,—he omitted 
some of my styles and titles. You probably know me better ag 
Gander Redney ! How his eyes twinkled! Simpson told me after. 
wards that at the bottom of the stairs he told the story with roars of 
laughter.” 





Dobell’s own opinion on matters poetical was sometimes pecu. 
liar. He declares that poetry should roll from the heart as 
tears from the eyes—unbidden—and only then; that rhyme is 
the curse of our language and literature; and that the very 
highest poetry may be written in prose. It is difficult to under. 
stand how a poet—and Dobell, with many weaknesses and limita. 
tions, was unquestionably a poet—should have pronounced 
such profoundly ignorant judgments as these; and yet it is cer. 
tain that the theory of poetry, as well as its practice, had engaged 
much of his attention. His opinion with regard to what 
is called “ popular poetry,” namely, that “the popular element 
is chiefly the non-poetry which exists in every poem, and never 
the differentia by virtue of which the poetry is poetry,” may 
possibly be a sound one; but it might more certainly be added 
that almost all truly great poets exhibit, by virtue of their 
humanity, a goodly share of that popular element. 

The Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell convey a beautiful 
impression of the poet’s character. His unselfishness, his purity, 
his loftiness of aim, his deep affection for those whom he loved, 
his unswerving trust in God, his restfulness of spirit,—these 
are traits which justify the warm expressions of affection 
uttered by some of his friends. In other points of view, 
the biography, though skilfully written, is open to criticism. 
Two large volumes about a comparatively smail poet is an un- 
necessary tax upon the reader’s patience, and it is evident that 
the work might have been reduced in size with considerable ad- 
vantage. Long reviews and other printed papers may interest 
ardent admirers of Dobell, but assuredly will not interest the 
public. Much, too, is published which, by the insertion of 
blanks instead of names, is unintelligible; and the notes of 
Dobell during his Continental tours, although sometimes very 
pertinent, might have been abridged with advantage. A pleas- 
ing portrait of the poet forms an attractive feature of the work. 





QUARTERMAN’S GRACE.* 


Mrs. Prrirrer has already given us such ample proof of power 
of thought, and her ability to secure true imaginative expres- 
sion, that it is inevitable she should be judged by a high 
standard at this stage. The “Crown of Song” and “ Broken 
Lights” were full of strong feeling and poetic concep- 
tion, while the “Hymn to the Dark Christmas of 1874” 
not only gave utterance to fine thoughts, but showed real 
capacity to deal imaginatively with contemporary topics. 
“Loved Florimel” had plenty of fancy and ideal colouring, 
and raised hopes for the writer in a field of poetry where 
it is difficult to attain complete success, in the elevated 
and flawless, yet easy and fluent, form that it especially 
demands. In the present volume, though there is much that 
is fresh and quaint, and also occasionally strong and bold 
touches, we lack the sustained finish which we had expected. 
Not to begin at the beginning, but in the middle of the 
volume, we have an ambitious effort after the manner 
of some of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s earlier poems, in “The Vision of 
Dawn.” There is a certain elevation in the theme,—a soul 
transported into the midst of the spheres, there to muse on the 
blind toil, the hopeless pain, and the chaotic and broken pur- 
poses of earth :— 
“ T was set in the midst of the Spheres,—and they came and went, 
As they wove wide circles around me of music and light ; 
But my gaze on the earth, still the home of my heart, was bent, 
And it loomed more large thro’ the tears that perturbed my sight. 

The metre is admirably suited for the expression -of such 
conceptions, but we are surprised that Mrs. Pfeiffer should have 
passed such stanzas as this, where the thought is all too manl- 
festly controlled and directed by the rhymes :— 
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« As a bark that is blown on its way by an unseen wind, 
‘As a swimmer helpless and stark on the torrent of change, 
The world and its world-worn bearer, grown deaf and blind, 
Wheeled on the beaten path that for ever seemed strange.” 


Again :— 
“For the world he could span with his breath, or could girdle with 


light, 
The world whose rising and setting were both in Time, 
Was a home too straight for that thought which the Infinite 
Drew to its fathomless depths with a madness sublime.”’ 


‘The idea of love in the wide scheme of things is expressed with 
go wistful a tenderness, that we regret the more deeply that the 
whole poem was not polished up to the level of these stanzas :— 


«Then a voice more sad than the sough of the sad west wind 
Returning lonely from bidding farewell to the sun, 
Made answer for love, ‘ Let him vanish, nor look behind 
On the seedless fallows of life when his day is done. 
Let him vanish for ever, or rise on the younger spheres, 
To live and reign, or to die with his twin-born Faith ; 
To paint with the hues of heaven new bridges of tears 
That shall span for the infants of time new gulphs of death. 
Let him go who of old was a king as a king should be, 
Who with faith and hope was to lead us to storm the skies ; 
Let him go, ere a lonely tyrant and thief of the sea 
He seize on the wealth of our souls making mock of our cries, 
For love without faith and hope is a foeman dire, 
Who softens the hearts of his victims the better to rend, 
As hungry and stronger than death, and more cruel than fire.”’ 


The same criticism, to some extent, applies to the poem from 
which the volume takes its name,—Quarterman’s Grace. Scarcely 
anything could be better than the conception of the young girl 
constrained and crippled in the development of her deeper 
nature through the harsh Puritanic rule which obtains in 
the house of her father, Quarterman, and regaining at length 
light and life through music. This is a dainty picture :— 


‘A flutter past, as a light foot-fall, 
Sudden and swift as the unseen breeze 
That sends a thrill thro’ the stagnant trees,— 
Free as the flight of a bird o’ the air, 
From an upper chamber swept over the stair ; 
And lo, in the frame of the door there stood 
A girl in the flower of her maidenhood ; 
A flower that seemed to bloom too high 
For the walls so straight and the roof so nigh; 
A girl who carried a girl’s unrest 
In her seeking eyes and silent breast ; 
Lithe of limb and fair of face, 
Whose presence seemed to flood the place.”’ 


Sunday to her is a weariness ; no sign of gladness may be freely 
expressed, no laugh may relieve the atmosphere of repression 
and dull uniformity :— 


“ Fair words from Martha’s lips came forth 
As breathings from the frozen North ; 
The feelings of her mother’s breast 
Were all unmotherly exprest, 

And should her tenderest cares but pierce 
Her deep enough, her cry was fierce. 
And now the girl upon the stair, 
Who bound the blossom in her hair, 
Had waked in her some mother-pang ; 
Whereon the sudden answer rang,— 
Take down the rose, and down the bride 
That set it flaunting there, she said ; 
A rose may grace a lassie’s side— 
It no but can disgrace her head.”’ 


Very much in the introduction of the Lord Claud and Lady 
Maud does, however, strike us as out of keeping with the 
general tone of the poem, and here and there Mrs. Pfeiffer 
unfortunately lapses into confused metaphor and irregular 
lines. The lady of Grace’s dream-life, St. Cécile, is delicately 
painted ;— 


‘She thought that lady with golden hair 
Had let her out in that landscape fair,— 
The landscape fair, the landscape wide, 
That showed thro’ the window by her side ; 
And her heart was so lifted with content, 
She knew not whether she flew or went 
Over the thorns and among the bowers, 
Dusting their skirts with the pollen of flowers, 
Until they stopped a breathing-space, 
As she looked on the lady’s saintly face. 
The lady’s face was as saintly fair 
As the faces of happy childhood are ; 
But the dreamer knew that such beauty burst 
Not so from the sheathéd bud at first ; 
So much she learned, for things are shown 
In dream that waking are unknown.” 


And seeing such delightful enfranchisement, we almost incline 
to give our cordial assent to the concluding couplet :— 


“From this true song of Grace it well may seem 
That there is hope for maids that fall in dream.” 





There is strength and a certain mingled tenderness and 
elevation in the “Madonna Dinya;” but in spite of these 
qualities, we are somewhat afraid that on account of the 
legendary improbability of it, it will not receive from the bulk 
of readers the appreciation it deserves. It is sustained and com- 
plete, with hardly an imperfect or inadequate stanza. Here 
Mrs. Pfeiffer has realised the idea in her imagination, and 
worked it out with patience. It is full of picture, very clear 
and graceful. This is Dinya and the babe, as she fulfils her 
pledge of constant work :— 

“So she stayed and wrought ; she ploughed their ground, 
And sowed the seed in their plot of the Mir, 


Till, sweet in the shade of the flowering rye, 
She laid the flower of all the year. 


Laid and left it to play by itself, 

As she worked her way in the fiery June, 
To wear it fain on her breast again, 

At morn, at eve, at night, and noon. 


And her little lover grew jealous and coy, 
And learned in all love’s tender wiles ; 
He wreathed her neck With his silken arms, 
And gave her back her kisses and smiles.”’ 
The picture of Dinya, stricken by: the black-death, flying from 
the child that she had laid asleep at the foot of the wayside 
cross, to die apart, is truly pathetic. 

Of the sonnets,—which are all carefully studied, but not all 
equally finished,—we incline to cite as the best, “In Love’s 
Eclipse, II.,” which felicitously closes a fine thought. The 
translations from Heine come as near to doing justice to 
the mingled fancy, wit, and diablerie of Heine as we may 
expect, though two, at least, should not have been included here 
in their present form, as falling below that standard. 





CHRISTIANS AND MOORS IN SPAIN.* 

We think that Miss Yonge is quite right in saying that “the 
eight hundred years’ struggle between the Moslem and the 
Christian is very little recollected at the present day ;” and in- 
deed, with few exceptions, there is very little in them that is 
worth recollecting. Miss Yonge is, however, so far of a con- 
trary opinion, that she has collected, if she has not actually re- 
collected, many of the events of those stirring old times, and 
has, with her accustomed skill, produced an agreeable, if not a 
particularly valuable book. But treating, as it does, of what 
may be called the concurrent history of half-a-dozen nations,— 
Moors, European and African, Castilians, Portuguese, and 
Arragonese, in the most afflicting state of war, confusion, and 
change ; and indeed, as the events recorded are mostly stories of 
invasion or siege, of battle and of bloodshed, a clearer and 
simpler as well as a more decided form and arrangement would 
have been desirable, rather than that which we find in the work. 
All ancient and medieval histgry is little else than a list, more 
or less accurate, of battles, more or less sanguinary; and this 
Hispano-Moorish history is but a long record of sallies and 
forays, of high deeds of arms, of great victories and great 
massacres, relieved now and then by the charming, but alas! 
probably apocryphal stories of noble or knightly magnanimity. 
But Miss Yonge’s work is not sufficiently perfect as a whole. It 
savours too much of a compilation. Whole pages read as if 
they had been translated and introduced during the progress of 
the work, and those who most admire the talented authoress 
will regret that the work is not rather a recollection than a col- 
lection, that it is not both in conception and execution more 
completely the work of Charlotte Yonge. 

So much as regards the book itself as a work of art. Those who 
seek merely a somewhat inaccurate record of much that is known 
of the history of the country and the period which is treated 
of in Christians and Moors of Spain, conveyed in agreeable 
language, and presented in a very pleasant form as regards 
typography and general “ get-up,” will assuredly not be dis- 
appointed in Miss Yonge’s last contribution to that very charm- 
ing series of works which we owe to Messrs. Macmillan, and 
which take their title from the Golden Treasury. The earlier 
chapters are confused and curiously inaccurate, but the latter 
pages are at once more interesting and more correct. The 
book, of course, does not profess to be of any value as an 
authority, and the authoress in her preface disclaims any know- 
ledge of Arabic. Still, she might have requested a more learned 
friend to revise her MS., or, at least, she might herself have 
spelt the same word as often as she introduced it in the same 








* The Story of the Christians and Moors of Spain. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1878. 
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way. The word jahdd, for instance, or “ holy war,” awar against 
infidels, a word sufficiently familiar to every newspaper reader of 
the present day, is given as djihed, giheb, and djehad ; magjid, “a 
mosque,” is spelt mesgad and musjid. Abou, Ebu, Abu are used 
on the same page as three different equivalents of the same 
Arabic word. An Emir, or chief, the conventional translitera- 
tion fifty years ago of that title which is now so familiar to 
every Englishman as Ameer, is in one place translated Admiral ; 
and the terrible war-cry of the Moslem, “ Allah Akbar!” “God is 
Great” (or the “ Greatest’) is made ridiculous, or at least deprived 
of all significance, by the rendering of “ God is merciful.” Coupled 
with so much looseness, we are rather offended by the substitution 
of Alhdmra for the familiar Alhambra, and Karl of the Hammer, 
Karl the Great, and the Meerwings, for the familiar Charles 
Martel, Charlemagne and the Merovingians of our youth. Are 
these new titles a compliment to, or a consequence of, Sedan ? 
And what, in the name of all that’s French, is a pfalz-graf? We 
do not know whether to recognise or to “cut” an old acquaint- 
ance, with so new a face. But the funniest mistake of all is 
when Miss Yonge for once becomes critical, and says that 
Abderraman is a Christian chronicler’s contraction of Abd-el- 
Rhaman,—the former, as a fact, representing much more nearly 
than the latter the correct Arabic pronunciation of the name. 

The authoress has been more fortunate in her Spanish, 
though she misquotes one well-known proverb in a remarkable 
way, “ Zamora si prende in un hora,” the real proverb being, 
“ No se ganéd Zamora en una hora,” which, both as regards 
orthography and signification, is somewhat different. Zamora 
was a city in Castile, near Valladolid, celebrated for the long 
and heroic defence made by Dofa Urraca against her tyrant 
brother, Sancho II. ; and the saying is used every day in Spain, 
as the equivalent of our English, “ Rome was not built in a day.” 

But these are minor blemishes in a work of this sort, and 
the youthful readers for whose amusement and instruction it 
is no doubt especially destined, will read with interest and 
pleasure of the glory of the Cordovan Khalifs (or Caliphs), of 
the invincible Al Mansour, of the Cid and the battle of Navas de 
Tolosa, and of the last bright days of Granada. Indeed, we only 
wish Miss Yonge had carried her work a little further, or rather, 
perhaps, that her concluding chapter had been twice or thrice as 
long. How pleasantly she would have written at greater length 
of Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Great Captain, and the Marquis 
Duke of Cadiz, of Don Alonso de Aguilar and Ponce de Leon; 
and how agreeably might she have described the beauty of the 
Alhambra or the Generalife, the flowing Darro, and the rich 
Vega of Granada. The origin of the adoption of Santiago or 
St. James as the patron saint of Spain is well told :— 

“Early in the ninth century, when the search for relics had be- 

come a passion, Pelayo, a hermit who lived near the ruined port of 
Iria Flava in Galicia, came to his Bishop, Theodomiro, to tell him that 
he saw lights hovering about a certain desolate place overgrown with 
grass and bushes. To a Galician Bishop, whose learning was in his 
breviary and legendary, and who viewed as unholy the science of his 
Arabic neighbours, the presence of the remains of a saint seemed a 
much more likely explanation than any possibility of luminous vapours 
in the marshes round a ruin, Search was made, and a great marble 
sarcophagus containing a skeleton was brought to light, which it was 
decided could belong to nobody but Santiago, or else why should the 
lamps of heaven itself have come to point it out ?” . 
To account for a saint so clearly killed in Judza being buried in 
Galicia, it was declared that the other disciples, not daring to 
bury the body, took it to Joppa, and put it on board ship, 
when the angels guided it across the seas to the coast of 
Spain :— 

“Tt was not easy to go on pilgrimage to Rome, and still harder to 
go to Jerusalem, so all the Spaniards and all their Provengal and 
Gascon neighbours were glad to make Padron the shrine of their 
devotion ; and the place became so rich that it was likely to become 
a dangerous attraction to the heathen Northmen and Danes, whose 
ships were infesting the coast of Spain. So in 829, Don Ramiro 
removed the relics to Campus Stellarum, or Compostella, a little 
hollow valley in the mountains, where the enemy were less likely to 
penetrate.” P 
So much for St. James of Compostella, and the popular pil- 
grimages to his shrine. Of the institution of the great Spanish 
order of chivalry to which he has also given his name, Miss 
Yonge has also something to say, as well as of the kindred Orders 
of Alcantara and Calatrava. 

The central figure of Castilian song and story, the one name that 
stands out prominently in the annals of eight hundred years of 
Hispano-Moorish history, is that of the Cid. If his adventures are 
apocryphal, we are deprived of much that is generous and noble in 
story. The Jesuit author Masdeu denied his very existence, but 
whatever may be the fateof El Cid at the hands of modern histori- 








cal critics, his name and his place will never be removed from the 
more sympathetic pages of Castilian romance. So we may yet 
think of the hero, as he bestrode Babieca, and brandished aloft 
one of the good blades Colada or Tizona, riding out to slay 
the Infidel; we may admire his brave and generous treatment 
of his son-in-law, the craven Count of Carrion; and we may smile 
at his financial expedient of borrowing money of two Jews, on 
the security of two iron-bound chests which he left with them, and 
which were supposed to be full of valuables, but which in reality 
were filled with sand. Modern financiers are perhaps scarcely 
more scrupulous, but modern Jews are rather more careful as to 
security. But then modern Jews do not run nearly so great a 
risk of having their teeth drawn, or playing a leading part in an 
Act of faith. The word “Cid” is, no doubt, derived from the 
Arabic Said, or more correctly, Sayyad, a title of honour sup- 
posed to be reserved for the descendants of Ali. His Spanish 
surname, Campeador, must be taken to signify rather q 
“champion” than a “ quartermaster-general,” the rendering 
which Miss Yonge seems to prefer in spite of the authorities of 
the Spanish Academy, who define “ Campeador,”—“ el que sobre- 
sale en el campo con acciones sefaladas.” 

In a work like the Christians and Moors of Spain, the storieg 
which play so important a part in both the Spanish and the 
Arab history of the times, and many of which are in themselves 
both wise and charming, might be introduced with propriety 
and advantage, and would not only relieve the “dryness” of 
closely packed history, but would give a considerable amount 
of local colour to the whole. Here is a specimen of one intro- 
duced by Miss Yonge. We only wish she had introduced a few 
more :— 

“Of him is told a pretty story,—that a poor widow’s ground having 
been forcibly taken from her for the site of a pavilion, she went to 
the kadi, who promised to obtain justice for her. He went to the 
place, filled a sack with earth, and then begged the Khalif, who was 
sitting before the pavilion, to help him to place it on the back of his 
ass. Al Hakem said it was too heavy. ‘Oh, Khalif,’ then said the 
kadi, ‘if thou canst not bear this load of earth, how wilt thou endure 
the weight of the whole field, when the widow comes to demand it of 
thee at the day of judgment?’ Al Hakem was struck by conscience, 
and at once gave the woman, not only the field, but the whole splendid 
pavilion.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mived Essays. By Matthew Arnold. (Smith and Elder.)—Under 
this title, Mr. Arnold publishes nine essays, which have appeared from 
time to time during the last twenty years, and in which he sees a 
certain unity of purpose, or rather, to use his own phrase, of tendency :— 
“That the aim for all of us is to make civilisation pervasive and 
general; that the requisites for civilisation are substantially what 
have been here enumerated [expansion, conduct, science, beauty, 
manners]; that they all of them hang together, that they must all 
have their development, that the development of one does not com- 
pensate for the failure of others ; that one nation suffers by failing in 
this requisite, and another by failing in that; such is the line of 
thought which the essays in the present volume follow and represent.” 
The titles of the essays are “ Democracy,” “ Equality,” “ Irish Catholi- 
cism and British Liberalism,’ “Porro Unum est Necessarium,” “A 
Guide to English Literature,’’ “Falkland,” “A French Critic on 
Milton,” “A French Critic on Goethe,” “George Sand.” This last 
we do not remember to have seen before. It commences with a very 
interesting personal recollection of a visit paid by the writer to 
Madame Sand, at her residence at Nohant, in La Manche, as far back 
as 1846. We must quote the summing-up :— 





“The immense vibration of George Sand’s voice upon the ear of 
Europe will not soon die away. Her passions and her errors have 
been abundantly talked of. She left them behind her, and men's 
memory of her will leave them behind also. There will remain of 
her to mankind the sense of benefit and stimulus, from the passage 
upon earth of that large and frank nature, of that large and pure 
utterance,—the large utterance of the early gods. There will remain 
an admiring and ever widening report of that great and ingenuous 
soul, simple, affectionate, without vanity, without pedant ry; human, 
equitable, patient, kind. She believed herself, she said, ‘to be in 
sympathy, across time and space, with a multitude of honest wills 
which interrogate their conscience, and try to put themselves in 
accord with it.’ This chain of sympathy will extend more and more. 
It is needless to recommend this volume to intelligent readers. 

Rides Out and About: a Book of Travels and Adventures. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —“ The Rambles of an Australian School Inspector”? 
is the largest of the three articles which compose this book. It is 
extremely interesting, though sense of interest is historical, for the 
experiences date back as far as thirty years. We wonder whether 
they still have in Australia such marvels of intelligence as the little 
monitor of jive, who taught her class with such success, 
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In Strahan’s Books for the People, a highly ornamented series of 
capital stories, we have, in the “Social Reform Section,’’ The Story 
of Ten Thousand Homes, a story with a purpose, but, unlike many 
gach, the teaching is given more by the incidents narrated than in 
sermons interspersed, though the delightful “ Dr. Mark” does preach 
one from his gig on a fitting occasion. He is a country surgeon, 
trying in every way, chiefly by his own example, to induce his neigh- 
pours of all classes to practise self-control. In this he is seconded 
by a very charming wife, and thwarted by a self-indulgent brother ; 
and the contrast between the homes and characters of the two 
prothers forms the main interest of the story, though the fortunes of 
the young squire and his sweet young love, with her opium-enslaved 
mother, form a sad and well-told episode. In the “ Young Folks’ 
Section’ we have two charming little tales. Marquise and Rosette, 
the first in the volume, not, as might be supposed, the history of 
two little French girls, but of two little white mice, who prove 
the best helpers of a fatherless boy. The sweet and loving ways of 
his poverty-stricken home in the provinces, and the similar goodness 
of his friends in Paris, make one almost willing to be as poor as they 
were, if one might only learn to be as kind. The fun of some of the 
scenes in the little vagrant’s life is exquisitely droll, especially the 
occasion on which, attempting to please his little friend Madeleine by 
cleaning himself, he brushes his only pair of trousers into fragments. 
Young folks must be the better and the merrier for making friends 
with Jean Paul and Madeleine, who after all their troubles are happy 
at last, as they deserve to be. In the “Sunday Section”’ of the 
same series, in a quieter-coloured binding, (is it because it is a Sunday 
book ?) we have a series of narratives by the author of “ Episodes in 
an Obscure Life.” In the first part, The Haven of Rest, the old people, 
dozing away their last days in some almshouses in a sleepy country 
town, tell their own histories. These are often in strong contrast 
with the after-peace. In the second, Dr. Pertwee’s Patients form the 
subjects of the varied narratives; but of all the stories in the book, 
“Qld Tom and Old Tim” is the best. Theself-denying affection for each 
other, and the rough-and-ready ways of the two old fellows, make a 
touching picture, and the end is beautiful. 


Orange Lily. By the Author of “Queenie,” &c. 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This is a really charming story, one which, without 
any surprise in its plot, by simple power of description and vivid 
presentment of character, arrests and holds fast the attention. The 
writer has a quite uncommon skill in using both humour and pathos ; 
there will be but few readers who will not find both tears and 
laughter at hand while they read. The heroine is a little girl, who 
gets the sobriquet “Orange Lily,’’ from the glowing colour of her 
hair, and the fact that her father is the master of an Orange Lodge. 
The interest of her life centres in a love, which grows with her 
growth, for a certain Tom Coulter, a cottager’s son, who has to 
struggle with the difficulty of social inferiority, and who manfully 
overcomes it. Nothing could be better drawn in its way than the 
“Lily’s”’ sweet and gentle steadfastness ; and Tom is a specimen of 
the best type of Northern Irishmen. The minor characters, the 
gentle ladies of the Hall, the noisy, kindly stepmother, and “ big 
John,” the rough, honest lover, who seeks, but in no dishonourable 
way, to fill the place of the absent Tom, are all excellently sketched. 
This is a book far above the average. The House of Achendaroch. 
By Mary Emily Cameron. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This is the story of a 
young man, well intentioned, but of unstable purpose, who throws 
away the treasure of a love of which he is not worthy. It wants com- 
pression, and what we may call distinct outlines. If this is a first book, 
it gives no inconsiderable promise. The Sole Reward of So Much 
Done. By Maurice Wilton. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Here we have 
the story of a girl who misses the happiness of a life, but finds the 
reward which waits on duty faithfully done. The tone and purpose 
of the book are excellent, but it must be confessed that it is scarcely 
attractive. Norstone. By M.E. Hattersley. (Griffith and Farran.)— 
The author so frankly confesses her inexperience, that the critic is 
disarmed. It is useless to point out faults that are acknowledged 
by anticipation. We may, however, advise an effort to invent 
incidents not quite so threadbare as those that form the staple 
of the plot in Norstone. We should really have thought that tale- 
writers had done with the child of humble station who is discovered 
to be the long-lost son of a Peer, thanks toa minute tattooing which a 
father finds upon his arm. And perhaps we might venture on the 
further hint that people all round are too good. 

















The Student’s French Grammar. By Charles Héron Wall, with an 
Introduction by E. Littré. (Murray.)—This work, which now, in its 
complete form, is given to the public, is the outcome of many years’ 
labour. We learn from the preface that portions of it have been 
published at different times. “The Phonology ’’ appeared in 1867, 
and “The Accidence”’ in 1869, “The Syntax’’ having been printed, 
for private purposes only, while the “ History ’’ and ‘‘ Prosody ’’ are 
now for the first time published. It is impossible to do more than in- 
dicate briefly the scheme and scope of this comprehensive work. The 
introduction contains an interesting historical sketch, in which the 


origin and development of the dialects since incorporated into the 
spoken language of France are traced. First in order, the 
Latin period; secondly, the Old French; thirdly, the Transi- 
tion or Middle French; and lastly, the Modern French. The 
different dialects are analysed and compared, and _ illustrations 
given. The Langue d’Oil is that which, with various dialectic accre- 
tions, has grown up into the French language as we know it. The 
Langue d’Oc, or Provengal, after maintaining itself for four centuries, 
then degenerated into patois. The author gives numerous lists of 
words explanatory of the changes and modifications, some showing 
their Italian or Spanish origin, others, again, derived from Turkish, 
Arabic, or Hebrew words. The philological research of modern times 
has brought to light much valuable material, which, in the hands of 
Max Miiller and other profound scholars, has been fruitful of result, 
and has invested with a new interest and pleasure what was once 
thought a dry study. Language is no longer as the skeleton, with its 
joints and articulations, but the living, breathing form. The student will 
do well to give careful attention to the section “ Word-formation,” p. 26, 
“Influence of the Tonic Accent Thereon,” p. 27, and “ Permutation,” 
p. 28, noting the various changes through which the Latin vowels and 
diphthongs have passed into French. “ Phonology,’’ Book ii., com- 
prises a vast amount of detail concerning letters, imperfections of 
the French alphabet, closed and open syllables, graphic and tonic 
accents, vowel and consonant sounds and their symbols. Under the 
head, “ Variations of Pronunciation,” the “7 mouille’’ is cited, and 
different opinions quoted on this disputed point. So great an 
authority as M. Littré gives his judgment decisively against the pro- 
nunciation which prevails in Paris, as “ feuille,’’ “ feu-ye ;” 
“bataillon,’’ “bata-yon.” Bescherelle, on the other hand, prefers 
the pronunciation of Paris, and has given his reasons for it. The 
notes and illustrations in each section are copious, and afford evid- 
ence of much thoroughness and industry. Many citations are made 
from medieval writers, such as Benoit, twelfth century ; St. Bernard, 
twelfth century; Commines, fifteenth century; also from Froissart! 
fifteenth century ; from Rabelais, Montaigne, and many others. The 
comparison of the old with the middle and the modern French forms 
will well repay careful study. Mr. Wall’s book is furnished with a 
good index, 


The Teacher: Hints on School Management. By J. R. Blakiston, 
M.A. (Macmillan.)—This is a capital little book, which we recom- 
mend without the least hesitation to a very numerous and important 
class, school-managers and schoolmasters. The book, we onght to 
explain, deals with elementary schools, and is the work of an inspector 
of these schools. The author always goes straight to the point, and 
says what he has to say in the plainest and most direct manner; nor 
is there any matter connected with schools and their management 
upon which he has not touched. The teacher, he explains, will have 
much more influence with his scholars, if he shows sympathy with 
them in their amusements and their out-of-school occupations. This 
applies especially to villages. He gives us, what will be very useful 
to many a teacher, admirable outlines of lessons, and shows how what 
would seem to be dry subjects for children may be made attractive. 
Grammar, for instance, presents peculiar difficulties, and must, we 
fear, always remain rather a repulsive study to the young; still, as 
Mr. Blakiston says, the way towards learning it may be prepared by 
thoroughly good instruction in reading, so that it will be found that a 
child who reads well “instinctively analyses as he reads.” In ele- 
mentary schools the time for learning is necessarily limited, and if 
any good result is to be accomplished, the children must be made to 
see the connection between their lessons and the daily work of their 
lives. Many fail to learn because, as the schoolmaster, Bartle Massey, 
in “ Adam Bede”’ says, “ they no sooner get their caps on, than they 
sweep the whole thing clean out of their minds.’ Really skilful 
teaching might counteract this danger, and if managers and masters 
would but study the ninety pages of this little book, we believe that 
a step would be gained towards the better education of our labouring 
classes. 

By Little and Little, and other Sermons. By the Rev. Parker 
Morgan. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is a small book of sermons, 
very nicely got-up and printed, by-the-bye, which appear to have 
been addressed by a Welsh clergyman to his people, week by week. 
There is a quaint, apostolic style about them, and to lovers of plain, 
old, orthodox truths, enforced in good English, they will be welcome. In 
these days one does not often meet with so clearly-expressed a belief in 
the personality of the Devil, coupled with so warm-hearted a preaching 
of the God of Love. Israel under Samuel, Saul, and David forms 
the fourth volume of Dr. Edersheim’s “ Bible History.”’ (Religious 
Tract Society.) It seems to be in no way inferior to those which 
have preceded it, and the time in the sacred history covered by it is 
one of even greater interest. The difficult history of Saul seems to 
be touched with a wise hand Dr. Edersheim’s theory of the 
different nature of the Spirit’s influence under the old and new Dispen- 
sations, helps very much to account for the little moral and spiritual 
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by” it. David’s want of truthfulness, too, and the standard by 
which it should be judged, is another point of deep interest touched 
on here ; and we quote a part of the passage :— 

“The Old Testament never places truth, right, or duty on any 
lower basis than the New. But while it does not lower, it does not 
unfold in all their fullness the principles which it lays down. Rather 
does it adapt the application of truths, the exposition of rights, and 
the unfolding of duties to the varying capacities of each age and 
stage......- The principle, ‘ When I was a child,’ &c., applies to the 
relation between the Old and New Testament stand-point, as well as 
to all spiritual and even intellectual progress.” 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Edited by the Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LL.D. Vol. VII. (Printed for the Royal Historical 
Society.)—Among the papers in this volume may be mentioned one 
on “John of Jenstein, Archbishop of Prague, 1378-1397,” an eccle- 
siastic in whom Mr. Wratislaw discovers a certain parallel to Thomas 
i Becket. The Archbishop’s importance lies in his connection with 
that famous personage St. John Nepomuk. The Baron de Bogoushevsky 
contributes an interesting paper on “ The English in Muscovy.” Mr. 
Cornelius Walford’s “Early Bills of Mortality’’ will have a special 
interest in these days, when a visit from the Plague is at least a 
possibility. In 1562 the total deaths in London were 23,630, “ whereof 
of the Plague, 20,136.’ In 1582 we have an interesting comparison 
with the number of births (or more properly of the christenings). 
The deaths seem to have been nearly double,—about 8,000, as 
against 4,500. In 1603 the total deaths were more than 
42,000, six-sevenths being due to the Plague. 1624 was not a 
Plague year, but the total was more than 12,000. The next 
year the Plague reappeared, and the number rose to 54,000. 
In 1665, the “Plagne year,’’ par excellence, it was 97,306. 
The details of this bill are very curious. We have a Dublin 
bill for 1671. It gives 3,850 for the number of families, and 1,007 
for burials. The rate could hardly have been less than 50 per 
1,000. In 1695, the population of Dublin was found by “ exact sur- 
vey’’ tobe 40,508. Thedeaths are estimated at 1,800. This gives a 
rate of about 45 to the 1,000. Of other papers we may mention 
* Some Account of Ancient Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Michael’s, 
Bath,” and “ The Growth of Nationality in Canada.” We have to 
acknowledge The Genealogist, edited by George W. Marshall, LL.D., 
Vol. II. (Golding and Lawrence), full of curious information, which 
quite defies anything like enumeration; and the yearly issue of The 
Church Builder (Rivington). 

Brazil and the Brazilians ; Portrayed in Historical and Descriptive 
Sketches. By Rev. James C. Fletcher and Rev. D. P. Kidder, D.D. 
Ninth Edition, Revised. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Much as Brazil 
has been bewritten of late, the standard work on the subject is still 
the well-known book of Mr. Fletcher and Dr. Kidder. No better 
proof of this could be given than the appearance of a ninth edition. 
Containing a hundred pages of new matter, commercial, historical, and 
geographical, with admirable index and appendices, and w'th numer- 
ous and well-executed illustrations, this is now, beyond comparison, 
the book of Brazil, such a book as Sydney Smith would have revelled 
in reading and reviewing, as a relief to the castigation of a perse- 
cuting Bishop or a noodle in high place. The writers, however, at 
this time of day might have weeded out a few of the flowers of the 
rhetoric of the first edition. No doubt the land of “ mighty rivers 
and virgin forests, palm trees and jaguars, anacondas and alligators, 
howling monkeys and screaming parrots, diamond-mining, revolutions, 
and earthquakes,” tempts to fine-writing. But such sentences as this, 
in their panoply of adjectives, are strenuous rather than strong :—“ On 
the Heights of St. Elmo I have drunk in as much of beauty from that 
curvilinear bay of Southern Italy, upon whose bosom float the isles of 
Capri and Ischia, and upon whose margin nestle the gracefully-shaped 
Vesuvius, the long arm of Sorrento, and the proverbially-brilliant city 
of Naples.’’ 


The French Village. By L. G. Séguin. (Strahan and Co.)—The 
stories contained in this little work are all very gracefully told. The 
reader is taken to a quaint sea-side village, called St. Brie—a row of 
stone, weather-beaten, wooden-shuttered cottages, straggling along 
the edge of the cliff—and there introduced to various of its inhabi- 
tants, and to some of the great folks living hard by. Each tale is 
entirely distinct, and yet a certain unity is preserved, by reference 
in one tale to characters figuring in the others. On the whole, we are 
disposed to think best of the two stories with which the book opens, 
—“Jacques” and “Mignon.” Jacques is a poorfisher-boy, who lives with 
his father, in a cottage at the cliff end of the village. The father was 
a good fisherman, but morose and sour, and a stranger in St. Brie. He 
and his son were, in fact, the pariahs of the village; and Jacques was 
a terror to all the mothers in it, through his fiendish propensity to 
lead their children into mischief. How this wild, wolfish lad is won 
back to haman ways and human love by the kindness of a young 
fisherman’s wife; how the father, stern, cold-hearted Antoine 
Rougnet, risks his life in a stormy sea to save the husband of this 
solitary friend; and how, when she dies from the shock of her 
husband’s death, leaving a wailing infant motherless, poor Jacques 











became first nurse, then lover, and finally, after troubles, husband 
to the orphan girl,—the reader will find most pathetically set forth 
in these two stories. And all throngh the book there rung g 
subtle local flavour, a delicate presentment of the quaint side 
of French life, which is very attractive. ‘The Two Sisters” and 
the “Curé’s Crime”? are both very good samples of this kind of 
presentment. We feel at home with the people somehow, and 
understand their circumstances and modes of thought. Even the slight 
sketch of the semi-idiot boy, “poor Michel,” is full of delicate 
touches, which stamp it as the work of a true artist. Altogether, we 
can heartily recommend this little voluame.——Slyboots. By Beata 
Francis. (Strahan and Co.)—This is another of the same series as the 
above, a series called “ Books for the People,” but it is not nearly go 
good. At all events, that is the verdict of two little girls to whom we 
submitted it. The writer is trying to carry out the rather thread. 
bare device of making animals think and talk, and the first group pre. 
sented to the reader is the family of Mr. Slyboots,—i.e., the fox, 
Slyboots pére is sadly tormented by his family, which appears to be 
larger than he is able to provide for; and a certain amount of quaint. 
ness is given to the narrative, by his uumerons failures in an endeavour 
to carry off a fine young pullet from a neighbouring farmyard. Ulti- 
mately he succeeds in snapping up a conceited old cock, and then 
winds up with a great triumph. It is, however, very difficult to 
make a story of this kind look even fantastically probable, and 
the attempt to present a fox as making love to a pretty young 
hen, turning her head by his adroit flatteries, offends the sense 
of fitness in things far too much to make the writing effective. 
The same remark applies to most of the other sketches. They are 
not without a certain amount of humour, but it is humour that young 
children will often fail to appreciate, and the stories are too fanciful 
for the tastes of older people. The story of “ Daddles the Peace. 
maker,’’ the old drake who gads about the farm-yard making mischief 
on all hands, is an amusing skit on human “ peace-makers’”’ of the 
same order, but it does not interest the little folks much. 


’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, and other Stories. By Walter Besant and 
James Rice. (Chatto and Windus.)—These stories have all, we believe, 
appeared in some serial or “Christmas Number,’’ and are therefore pro- 
bably familiar to most of ourreaders. They are worth reprinting, how- 
ever, and form a capital idlers’ volume. Welike the story that gives the 
title to the book best of all, and next to it the second story, “Shep- 
herds All and Maidens Fair.” The third story, “Such a Good Man,” is 
rather laboured in its satire, and has no kind of strong attraction, either 
in narrative or plot. But both the other tales mentioned are capital, 
and capitally told. The plot of “’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay ”’ is fancifal, 
and the young Dorsetshire maiden, Pleasance Noel, who is at once 
heroine and narrator, is rather a vengeful, not to say deceitful, piece 
of womankind ; but the romance ends beautifully and in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to the reader, who looks only to be pleasantly 
amused, In “Shepherds All and Maidens Fair” we have a story 
partly of Canadian, partly of London life, whose opening chapter 
might be made good use of by an emigration agent. The robust 
health, the practical sense, and easy comfortableness of the 
dwellers in “clear-sky land,’’ gathered together at their Agri- 
cultural Exhibition, the very enumeration of the products 
displayed at that exhibition, are things that make the heart of 
weary citizens yearn. With great skill the contrast between that 
life and the life of the Londoner is brought home to the mind, in the 
episode of young John Pomeroy’s visit to London in search of his 
father. And old John Pomeroy himself, though presented to us when 
found by his son only in outline, is a character worthy of Dickens at 
his best,—a hard man, living in the belief that all mankind is hollow- 
hearted and treacherous, because of a wrong which he thinks his 
wife did to him in his youth, yet with an unsuspected and unconfessed 
softness in him which ultimately brings him back to the far-off 
Canadian homestead, and to the heart that had been empty for his 
sake all those years. Old John Pomeroy, in short, is a man whose 
individuality we cannot soon forget, and we cordially recommend 
others to make his acquaintance in this pleasant book. 


The Life of Sister Jeanne Benigne Gojos. By Mother Marie Gil- 
trude Provane de Leyni. (Burnsand Oates.)—A very curious speci- 
men of devotional writing, out of which we could, were we so minded, 
make extracts that would surprise most of our readers. It is really 
strange to find that there is an English public which enjoys this kind 
of sentiment, but there is much in the book that is really good. Sister 
Jeanne seems to have been a very kind-hearted woman, and to have 
had in some respects very liberal ways of thinking. 


More Dolls. By “Auntie Bee.”” (Routledge and Sons.)—A doll 
from a show-case, known by the surname of “the Bride,’’ becomes 
the property of a young lady named Milly (though the word “ pro- 
perty ’’ does not well express the relation between a little girl of the 
right sort and her doll). This doll tells her own life, and does it in & 
very charming way, with sundry little episodes and stories intro- 
duced by the way, which should make it very interesting to the 
readers for whom it is intended. 
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Among cheap editions and reprints, we have received :—Over the 
Border, by Mrs. Lysaght, the latest addition to the “ Blue-bell”’ series 
of original one-volume novels (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Hillesden on the 
Moors, and Smugglers and Foresters, by Rosa Mackenzie Kettle; an 
illustrated Life of Columbus, by J. S.C. Abbott ; an illustrated edition 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, (Ward, Lock, and Co.)\—Vere of Ours, by 
James Grant ; Just One Day (G. Routledge and Sons).—The Tenth 
Series of Science Lectwres for the People (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London; J. Heywood, Manchester).—Definitions, or Word Poems, by 
Lindon Meadows (W. Ridgway).—Old Stories Retold, by Walter 
Thornbury, an addition to “ The Mayfair Library”’ (Chatto and 
Windus). 

We have received from Mr. Stanford the Tourist’s Guide to the 
English Lake District, by H. I. Jenkinson, the latest addition to the 
series of useful handbooks issued by the same publisher. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


‘Aden (J. R.), Songs in the Strife, 12mo (S. Tinsley) 3/6 
Eschylus, Persae, edited, with Notes, by A. O. Prickard, 12mo...(Macmillan) 3/6 
Ainsworth (W. H.). Beau Nash, or Bath in 18th Cen‘ury, 3 vols ...(Routledge) 31/6 
Annual Register (The), 1878, 8vo (Rivingtons) 18/0 
Arnold (W. T.), The Roman System of Provivcial Administration (Macmillan) 6/0 
Birthday Book of Wit and Humour (The), 32mo ..... esscnesuntecebuies «-(Nimmo) 14 
Brooke (L.), The Queen of Two Worlds, 3 vols cr 890,.......0..s000+0(5. Tinsley) 31/6 
Churchift (J.), Life of, by L. Crei , 12mo (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Combe (G ), Education, its Principles and Practice, as Developed (Macmillan) 15/0 
Cottages, How to Arrange and Build Them, &c., cr 8vo B 36 
Crake (A. D.), A History of the Church, 2nd edition, cr 8vo ...... (Rivingtons) 7/6 
Croom (J. H.), Minor Gynecological Operations, cr 8yo ...... (Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Dicken (C. H.). Scott Birthday Book, 32m0 ..........0008 «s+-(Hatchards) 2/0 


















Drew (F. B T. B.), Two Fair Ladies, cr 8vo .... see-eeee(S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Edwards (M. B.), Fel'cia, cheap edition, 12mo......... (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Edwards (M. B.), Holidays ia tern France, 8vo ....... «+-ee(Huret & Blackett) 15,0 


Ellicott (J. C.), New Testament Commentary, Vol. 3, 4to ...... (Cassell & Co.) 21/0 
Fenton (H. A.), A Reverie, and other Poems, 12mo........ -.+-(Rivingtons) 3/6 
Footprints of a Life, in Memory of Princesa Alice, 8vo...............(Hatchards) 3/6 
Gill, (G.), Geography and History of British Colonies, cr 8vo ........ — (Gill) 2/0 
Gould (S. B.), Sermons to Children, 2nd edition, cr 8vo_ ............ (Skeffington) 3/6 
Held in Bondage, cheap edition, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Husband (H. A.), Stadent’s Handbook of Forensic Medicine...(Simpkin & Co.) 10/6 
James (Prof.), Lessons in Laryagoscopy, &c., new edition, 12mo0 ...(Bailliere) 5/6 
Jenkinson (H.J.J.), The Tourists’ Guide to the English Lakes, 12mo (Stanford) 2/0 
Journal of Physiology (The), edited by M. Foster, Vol. 1, 8vo...... (Macmillan) 31/6 
Kettle (R. M.), Hillesden on the Moors, new edition, 12mo ...(Ward & Look) 26 
Landolt (E.), A Manual of Examination of the Eye, 8vo ...............(Baillitre) 12/6 
Lequay (M. A.), The Postulant and Novice, &c,12mo .........(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Lewes (G. H.), Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. 3, 8v0 ..........0+++...( Trtibner) 
Lie (J.), The Barque ‘Future,’ cr 8v0 (Triibner) 
Mackenzie (C. F.), A Turkish Manval, 12mo .. W. H. Allen) 














































My Desire, er Svo (Nisbet) 3/6 
Napier (M ), Selection from Correspondence, 8VO f......06 seese.00-ee( Macmillan) 14,0 
Quaerenda; or, Two Historical Secrets, Cr 8V0........0.000+ soee(Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Rendall (G. H.), The Emperor Julian, &c., 8vo (Bell) 7/6 
Roberts (D. L.). Student's Guide to Midwifery, 2ad edition, 12mo (Churchill) 7/0 
Science Lectures for the People,—Manchester, Vol. 5,cr 8vo (Simpkin & C».) 2/6 
Semple (C. E. A ). Aids to Chemistry,—Part 3, Organic, 12mo ......(Baillitre) 2/0 
Smith (R. B.), Carthage and Car:baginians, 3ad edition, cr 8vo...(Longmans) 10/6 
Symonds (J. A.), Sketches and Studies in Italy, new edition (Smith & Elder) 10/6 
Tardieu (J.), Money: a Novel, cr 8vo. (W.H. Allen) 7/6 
Taylor (J. E.), Mountain and Moor, 12m ...... (S.P.CK.) 26 
Teller (L. V.), The Diseases of Live Stock, 8vo .. esesesevee(Baillidve) 10/6 
Thompson, Clinical Lects. un Diseases of Urina th ed. (Churchill) 10/6 
Thorowgood (J. C.), Bronchial Asthma, cr 8¥0 ..«.(Baillitre) 2/0 
Thoughts for the Sick, by “ A. L. M.,” 12mo ... oa +..0(Hatchards) 1/6 
Trench (R. C.), The Household Book of Eaglis try, d.(Micmillaa) 5/6 
Vaughan (C, J.), The Lord's Prayer, 2nd edition, 12mo ...............(Macmillan) 3/6 
Voysey (C.), The Sling and the Stone, Vol. 7, 8v0 .........(Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Warne (E.), Dusky Rambles, 12mo... Tinsley) 4/0 


Warren (F. E.), The Manuscript Irish Missal, 8¥0 .............+0-+0++(Pickering) 15/0 
Wilson (J.), A Manual of Naval Hygiene, 2ad edition 8vo.. ...+(Baillitre) 10/6 
Witherow (T.), The Boyne and Aghrim, &€., CT SVO .....0.40-...04-seeeee0e( Mullan) 5,0 

ood (T. W.), The Guide to Ordination in the Church of England (Bemrose) 2/0 
Worth (BR M.), The Tourist’s Guide to North Devon, 12mo............(Stanford) 2/0 
Yachtsman's Holidays (A), or, a Cruise in the West Highlan is ...(Pickering) 5/0 
Zarah, a Romance of Modern Lifo, oF 8V0 .....:.00.00.0-seeseeseeseeseeeee(S- Linsley) 5/0 

















To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH.— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 


CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
DURING the MIDDLE-AGES. 
Published by Authority of ths Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
Vou. I. now ready, in royal 8vo, price 10s, half-bound. 


HE HISTORIANS of the CHURCH of YORK and its 
ARCHBISHOPS. Edited by James Rang, M.A., Canon of York. 

*,* This set will form a complete Corpus Historicum Eboracense, a work very 
much needed by students of Church History, and which cannot fail to be of great 
value to the historical inquirer. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Oo. 
Co. ee MACMILLAN and Oo. Edinbargh : 
Dovue6tas and Fouts. Dublin: A. THOM. 


NEW VOLUMES of the DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The Two following Works may now be had :— 


HE CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO: a Revised Text, 








Oxford: Parker and 
A. and ©. BLACK and 





with Notes and Prolegomona. Vol. L., the Letters to the End of Cicero's 
Exile. By R. Y. Tyerevt, M.A., Fellow of Tria. Coll.and Prof. of Latin in the 
Univ. of Dublin. 8vo, 12s. 


ESSAYS in POLITICAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By T. E. 
Curre Leste, Hon. LL.D., Dubl, of Lincoln's Ion, Barrister-at-Law ; late 
Examiner in Polit. Econ. in the Univ. of London; Prof.of Jurisp. and Polit. Econ. 
in the Queen's University. 8vo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 





‘Melsheimer (R. E ), The Law and Customs of London Stock Exchange (Sweet) 


Miscellaneous Rhymes, by Jock o' Hazeldean, cr 8vo 
Moore (T.), Irish Melodies, with Music, 4to 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 
Dublin: Hopess, Foster, and Ficars. 








UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 
the next Half-yearly Examination for MATRICU- 
LATION in this University will commence on MON- 
DAY, the 30th of June, 1879. In addition to the 
Metropolitan Examination. Provincial Examinations 
will be held at Owens College, Manchester ; Queen's 
College, Liverpool; Queen's College, Birmingham ; St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Stonyhurst College; St 
Patrick's College, Carlow ; St. Stanislaus College, Tul- 
lamore; University College, Bristol; and (for Ladies 
only) at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
very Candidate is required to transmit his Certifi- 
cate of Age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least Fourteen 
Bays before the cx ment of the i 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 2Ist, 1879. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten, at least, will be offered on July 

17th and 18th. The value of most of these is £22 10s., 
‘tenable for two years and renewable.—Apply to the 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


WIDOW LADY, desiring to reside 
abroad, seeks Charge of Two or ‘three YOUNG 
LADIES, to educate with herown Daughter. Highest 
references will be given and required. “S.N.,” care 
om. WOOLNOUGH, 71 High Street, South Norwood, 





* 
jon 

















ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, 

from 14 to 17.—An OXFORD GRADUATE 
(married, experienced, and highly recommended) has 
TAKEN a HOUSE on MALVERN HILLS, to receive 
POUR PUPILS, who need special care.—Address 
“M.A.” Rosebank, West Malvern. 


| OSSALL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS —Ten, at least, value £40 and 
£20, will be competed for, July Ist. Candidates ex- 
amined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics 
or Mathematics, ages 14} and 15}.—Apply to Rev.-the 
HEAD MASTER, Rossail School, Fleetwood. 











DJREPARATORY SCHOOL, The 

PRIORY, 41 Anerley Park, S.E., for the Sons of 
Gentlemen residing in India, the Colonies, or the 
Provinces. Conducted by Mr. and Mrs. CLEMENT 
Rogers (late of The Priory, Louth, Lincolnsh're). 
Most healthfully situated, close to the Crystal Palace, 
and with every home comfort. The highest references. 


LADY, who has had much experi- 
kA. ence of public work as Honorary Secretary of 
Societies for the Promotion of Education, Kindness to 
Animals, Health and Temperance, will shortly require 
Remunerative Occupation. Is business-like, a good 
organiser, and accustomed to write for the Press. A 
Secretaryship preferred, or some literary em; loy- 
mont—Address, Miss EMLLY HALL, 56 Peter Street, 
Manchester. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





Tae 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Eaq. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Erq. 


LEY 


STEES. 

The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHER 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, 


Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 


, Q.C., D.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Koa. late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





application to 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 
A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





E. 
OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


__19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancyafter Easter. Terms, 200 
gui Ref the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &e. 
—Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 








TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq.. Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderaie. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


“ ITHERNDEN,” CATERHAM 
VALLEY, SURREY. 
Mr. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in Honours of the 
University of London), assisted by able Masters, re- 
ceives pupils, to prepare for the public schools, public 
examinations, or their future calling in life. 
FEES:—Pupils under Twelve yeers of age, 100 
Guineas per Anoum; Pupils of Twelve and upwards, 
120 Guineas per Anoum (with extras), or 112 and 135 
Guineas per Annum (inclusive). 


MIGRATION.—A Gentleman is send- 
{4 ing out Labourers to create a large Farm in 
one of the United States, near to a Railroad Station. 
The climate is like that of Central Italy, and the pros- 
ts are satisfactory. Persons with a practical know- 
ara of Agriculture, williag to lexd a rough life for 
two or three years, having a small capital—£200 to 
£500—may find it advantageous to communicate 
with Advertiser.—Address, “A. U. S.," care of Mr. 
BUSMPUS, 158 Oxford Street. 











YCEUM.—LADY of LYONS.—Mr. 
Irving respectfully announces that in response 

to the expression of enthusiasm and delight with 
which the public have received the representation of 
the LADY of LYONS at the Lyceum Theatre, it will 
be repeated at 8.15 every evening (excepting Wednes- 
days), when HAMLET will beperformed.—LYCEUM. 


AMLET.—MORNING PERFORM- 
ANCES.—In accordance with the wishes of a 
large section of the public, Mr. Irviog has much pleas- 
ure in announcing a Series of Morning Performances 
of HAMLET, this and every Saturday Morning durin 
May, commencing at 2 o'clock. Seats for the speci« 
Performances may now be booked. Hamlet, Mr. Irving; 
Ophelia, Miss Ellen Terry.—LYCEU M. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
mission, 1s; Catalogue, 64.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


T= SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 











WATER-COLOURS.—The NINETY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION is now open, 5 Pall Mall East. From 
Ten ti'l Six. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 64. ALFRED 
D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY.— The 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 
INGS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, One Shilling. 
SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINWS. 











LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman. Saxon, Eugli~h, Scotch, 
&c. Lists free.—J. Verity, Earisheaton, Dewsbury. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDKED, are the EFFECTS of 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Di Excellent, refreshing, and in- 

vigorating to the constitation. Sold by Chemists. 
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AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIvEs ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds.,........se+esserseree eee £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


B»* of ALIA. 








SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Paid up Capital........cccsssseesseree £625,000 
Reserve fund cos 200,000 











DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
Genera] Manager. 


| peieesnanietes OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 











Assets on December 31st, 1878 ...soscsereseeeee£5,515,730 

Income for the year 1878..... ereccoucooneqsoosonos - 486,479 

Amount paid in claims to December 3lst 
eames 11,938,456 








Aggregate Rey onary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted ..... cvscccesce 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are under 4} per cent. of the annual income. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 


application. 
HE SCOTTISH UNION and 
NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824, 








CAPITAL, SIX MILLIONS STERLING. 
INVESTED FUNDS, £2,300,000, 
LIFE POLICIES ISSUED, £2.,000,000, 

A NEW PROSPECTUS explains the ADVAN- 
TAGEOUS CONDITIONS which the exceptional 
Position of this Company enables it to offer to As- 
surers; especially the 

EARLY BONUS SCHEME at ordinary Profit Rates, 
the Policies being payable One Month after proof of 
Death, and becoming in Three Years Indisputable, 
World-Wide, and Non-forfeitable in case of omission 
to pay the Premiums; and the 

DEFERRED BONUS SCHEME, giving right to 
Profits at rates of Premium which do not exceed, and 
at many ages fall short of, the non-profit rates of 
other offices, 

FIRE INSURANCE. 

Almost all descriptions of Property Insured on the 
most fayourable terms, 

Secretary in London—WILLIAM PORTEOUS. 
General Manager & Actuary—JOHN M. MCOANDLISH. 


London: 3 King William Stree:, E.C: Edinburgh: 
35 St. Andrew Square. 





ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
PROGRESS. 
Estates purchased, 123, for £596,798, 
Reserve Fund upwards of £27,000. 
Number of Shareholders, 1,830. 
Profitable Resales made from time to time. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
= ars - par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
n 


» #&l prem. 4,000 ,, + eee =—-:100,000 
Sed, £3 4,000 , + eee ~=-100,000 
4th , £3 4 4,000 eee ~=100,000 
ot. « OF ws 4,000 ,, >» «= oe 
Ch , £5 , 598, «eee =: 14,950 


Total...... 20,598 ,, Total ...... £514,950 
Sixth Issue, 4,000, £25 each, at £5 per Share 
premium. 598 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 
The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 





HCEINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital .........-seccccssssseeereee 1,487,500 
Reserve fund ........... econapeponeaesncese 783,500 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 

BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
cation. W. R. MEWBORN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


rNHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 











Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
suggest. The charges are fixed and moderate, and 
there is a Table d’ Hote daily. 

Every information of the Manager, Ilfracombe, 
North Devon. 

Tourists’ Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 

ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD [IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“FPHE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given iu 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 








fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured.’— 
Morning Post. 


4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDI MENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.— 92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
Theadmirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


RUPTURES. 

White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
\y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
81s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s,and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 

JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 


ndon. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Dismiss 

your doubts; let no one be longer oppressed with 
the notion that his malady is incurable till these puri- 
fying Pills have had a fair trial. When ordinary pre- 
parations have failed, these Pills have been used with the 
most marked success. A course of this admirable medi- 
cine clears the blood from all impurities, and improves 
its quality. The whole system is thus benefited through 
the usual channels without reduction of strength, 
shock to the nerves, or any other inconvenience; in 
fact, health is renewed by natural means. For curing 
diseases of the throat, windpipe, and chest, these Pills 
have pre-eminent!y established a world-wide fame, 
and in complaints of the st h, liver, and kidneys 
they are equally efficacious. They are composed of 
rare balsams, without a single grain of mercury or any 
other deleterious substance. 


More Cures of CouGus, CoLps, ASTHMA, and TIGHT- 
NESS of the CHEST by 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Fell, Chemist, Dews- 

bury :— Having had occasion to use Dr. Locock's 
Wafers myself, for tightness of Chest, 1 found them 
answer admirably,and I hear the highest eulogium 
from others, who have tried them for Coughs, Asthma, 
&c." In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, and Rheumatism, they give instant relief and a 
rapid cure. They taste pleasantly. Sold at Is 14d, 














Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For latest particulars, apply to | 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


2s 9d, 4s 6d, and L1s per box, by all druggists. 


ss 


ILiLIiszy & & 
39 OXFORD STREET, ys 70 N, 


2 tee PERFECT SUBSTITUTE ¢ 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in. 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM §, BUR 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next t¢ 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary usage this 
quality will wear twenty years. : 


| Fiddle) Bead | King's 

























Best Quality strongly jor Old} or | op 
plated. | Silver.) — Shell, 

| | 

£8. dJ£ 8, 4) 
12 Table Forks ...secsccsereeeeeeeel 10 0.2 1 oe r . 
12 Table Spoons... «110 02 1 02 5 6 
12 Dessert Forks .., 2 Ol 9 OL 6 
12 Dessert Spoons jt 2 01 9 OLD 6 
oe ae 14 O01 0 01 2 9 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls ... 9 0) 12 0) 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles.........rereeree ; 60 80 99 
1 Gravy Spoon......... | 6 0) 8 0] 99 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 30 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl 16 20 38 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs 26 36 49 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 18 61 3 61 46 
1 Butter Knife ......... ; 29 386 gg 
1 Soup Ladle... + 9 0 11 0 383 9 
1 Sugar Sifter seesennenannenneses 30 40 49 

! 


— 
Total ....rorsserccereeeeeS 19 311196130 6 

An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c.,£2 15s. A second quality of 
Fiddle-Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s" per doz, 
Dessert, 17s. Tea Spoons, 12s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 15s 
to £7 7s. Dish Covers from £9 to £24 the set of four, 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10: to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 108; Cruet Frames, from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 


by the pateat process. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 


Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Lilustrations, with prices, post free. 





SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
IT HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 
\OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 
0 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 
parable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &., in 
Bottles, 6d, ls, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

Ty THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

The Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in ld 
packets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


NOODALL’S QUININE W 





WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The Best Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & OO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


(X.OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious toJam Tarts, 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
.f _ Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 
XN OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
JT Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 
YOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
. (A Delicious alone. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. Will give the utmost 
satisfaction if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally as & useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO. 
White-Horse Street, Leeds. 


























In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— ae 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which mage oa. 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, orcester ; 
ban pnp. By Conien, and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Hetail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 


Sold 
CrossB 





world. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, . 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
My DEAR Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
straction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


ag Sentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S COTTONS. 








SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD | Gola Medal, Paris, is7s. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


| 
ONLY PrIzE MepDAL, London, 1851 
QCHET AND TATTING . en, 7 tow 
oe > Only Fine Css, Brie Medal, "| EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
. Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. | 


Gold Medal, South Africa,1877. | 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, | of all Drapers 


1876, for Variety and General | Throughout the World 


Excellence. 











Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LiGuts AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON : SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. . 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


WHISKY. 











A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


’ 

BRA V A lI §S | R O N. 
Used in every Hospital.] (BR AVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.) [Recommended by ail Physicians, 
FOR ANA MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 
BRAVAIS' IRON (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 

besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 
IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH. 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 
Beware of dangerous Imitations, and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 
An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 

8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO. (Dépdt and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 

SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


| WILLS’ 
| 
| 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 








BEST BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in loz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 


BI KR D’S EY E | Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


' 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 
Now ready, Vol. I. to VI., small 8vo, 23 6d each. 


LEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 
1843-78. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsToNE, 


Vou, L—The THRONE and the PRINCE CONSORT, 
the CABINET and CONSTITUTION. 

Von. Il.—PERSONAL and LITERARY. 

Vou. If.—HISTORICAL and SPECULATIVE. 

Vou. [V.—FOREIGN, 

Vos. V. and VI.—ECCLESIASTICAL. 

i. In the press. 

Vou. VIL—MISCELLANEOUS. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, price 3s 6d. 
ISCIPLES in DOUBT. Five Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By J. B. PkARsoN, LL.D., Fellow of St. John's 
College: Vicar of Newark; formerly Cambridge 
Preacher at Whitehall. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BEL, and Co. 
London: GeorGe BRLL and Sons. 
This day is published. price 7s 6d. 
r | YHE EMPEROR JULIAN: Paganism 
and Christianity. With Genealogical, Chrono- 
logical, and Bibliographical Appendices. By GERALD 
Henry RENDALL, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTon, Bett, and Co. 
London: GrorGE BELL and Sons. 


Now ready, cloth, 5s. 
Ones. 











By Henry Exuior Maney, 
M.A., Autbor of “ Philip Ashton, and other 
Poems,” “ Princes and Princesses.’ 
Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 
London: GrirritH & FaARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


On Ist June, in 8vo, pp. 424, price 5s; by post, 5s 8d, 

OPYRIGHT and PATENTS for 

INVENTIONS; Pleas and Plans for Cheaper 
Books, and Freer Industry, &c. 

Vor. L—COPYRIGHT of BOOKS and DESIGNS. 
Containing Lord Dreghorn on Literary Property; 
Extracts from Carey, Vermiere; Recent Evidence 
given to the Royal Commission, &c.; on Royalty Re- 
publishing; Negotiations with United States; Mono- 
poly of Revised Bible; Free Libraries,and Cognate 
Subjects. 

Before Ist July. 

Vou. I.—PATENTS. By R. A. Macrta, F.R.S.E. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co. Paris: GUILLAUMIN and Co. New 


Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. 
‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1879, price 2a 6d. 

How SHALL We Rerain THE COLONIES? By the 

Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Victor Hveo. (Concluded.) By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
Foop anp Feeping. By Sir Henry Thompson, M.D. 
Reciprocity AND FREs-TRADE. By the Right Hon, 

Robert Lowe, M.P. 

Tae Critic ON THe EARTH. By James Payn. 

Moz.eyY's Essays. By the Right Hon. Lord Blachford. 
fue INDIAN SERVICES. By Colonel George Chesney. 
Mosic ANO MusicaL Criticism. By Edmund Gurney. 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST IN AGRICULTURAL REFORM. 

By William Bear. 

DiscOVeRY OF QOpINIC SONGS IN SHETLAND. By 

Kar! Blind. 

Srate Soctatism. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
GREECE AND THB TREATY OF BERLIN. By the Right 

Non. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 

OC. K&GAn PAUL and Co., London. 
NEWPort TEMPERANCE 
gE MISSION. 

Will be published immediately (bound in cloth, 
2s 6d), the Transactions of the above, comprising 
Papers and Speeches, by Dr. Richardson, F.R.S.. the 
Revs. Canon Wilberforce, W. Barker (Queen's ~~ 
lain), S. Sturges, RK. V. French, Dawson Burns, > 
Robinson, Hugh Hughes, 8. Bowly, J. W. Kirton; J. 
Phillips, Esq., Dr. Sydney Smith, Dr. Batten, & , &c. 
Orders for the above, which are being printed privately, 
will be received by the Editor, Rev. Dr. VALP 
FRENCH, Lianmartin Rectory, Newport, Mon- 
mouthsbire. 


SiR RICHARD WALLACE’S 
HOSPITAL.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK (4d, or by post 4$d), for View; also Views 
and Details of a Book-Bindery. Many important 
Papers on Art, Construction, and Sanitary Matters.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


[pArsies and BUTTERCUPS. By 
the Author of “George Geith.” The Opening 
Chapters of this Novel will appear in the July number 
of HOME, a Literary and Domestic Magazine. Price 

Sixpence. Edited by Mrs. J. H. Ripp«Lu. 
15 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 























‘UDDEN MOURNING.— 
kK.) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
wheu the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at ls per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the Londvu General 
Mourning Warebouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or small families. 

Y's, 
The Londos General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel E. S. Bringes, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
"The author may be congratulated on his success, 
for bis pages are light and pleasant. The volume will 
be found both amusing and useful.”—Athenzum. 


Londoniana. By £E. Walford, 


M.A., Author of “ The County Fawilies.”’ 2 vole.,21s. 
“A highly interesting and entertaining book. It 
bristles with amusing sketches.”"—Court Journal. 


The Youth of Queen Elizabeth. 


Edited from the French of L. WigseNeR. By 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of 
Redeclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 


DONALD, LL.D. 3 vois. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the ;Jeasantest, best, and most interesting 
novels that has appeared for many @ day.”—Court 
Journal, 


Orange Lily. By the Author 


of “QUEENIE,” &c, 2 vols, 
“* Orange Lily’ isa tale of Northern Irish life. The 
story is told with both pathos and humour.”"— 


Athenzum, 
Coward Conscience. By F. W. 


Rostnson, Author of * Grandmother's Money,” &c. 


“*Cowurd Conscience’ will add to the writer's re- 
putation, Its interest never flags.”"—Court Journab. 


Rhona. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Avthor of “ Viva,’ &c. THIRD EDITION. 3 vols. 
* An interesting ard brilliant book.”—Post. 


Quaker Cousins. By Mrs, Mac- 
DONELL. 3 vols. 
+2 eaeraenbie tale. It has great beauty and 


pathos.” —Spectator, 
All, or Nothing. By Mrs. 
‘Full of bright and graphic touches.”—Spectator. 


CASHEL HOEY. 83 vols. 


Now ready, cr 8vo, 600 pp., with 470 Wood Engravings, 
128 6d, cloth. 
HE STUDENT’S TEXT-BOOK of 
ELECTRICITY. Ry Henry M. Noap, Ph.D., 
F.B.S., Author of “ A Manual of Electricity,” &. A 
New Edition, carefully Revised, with an Introduction 
and Additicnal Chapters, by W. H. Pregcs, M.1.C.E, 
Vice-President of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
&e. 


Extract from Introduction, by W. IT. Preece, Esq. 

«The original plan of this book has been carefully 
adhered to, so as to make it a reflex of the existing 
state of Electrical Science adapted for Students...... 
Discovery seems to have progressed with marvellous 
strides ; nevertheless, it has now apparently ceased, 
and practical applications have commenced their 
career; and it is to give a faithful account of these 
that this fresh edition of Dr. Noad’s valuable text- 
book is launched forth.” 

London: CrosBy, LOCKWOOD, and Co.,7 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 


rPHE EVOLUTION of MORALITY: 

being a History of the Development of Moral 
Culture. By C. STANILAND WAKE. 2 yols., pp. xvi., 
505 and xi.-475. price 21s. 

* An extensive and valuable collection of facts bear- 
ing on the important problem treated of by the author.” 
—Fortnigitiy Review. 

“The work throughout is as interesting as it is 
thoughtful and well written."—JSritish Quarterly 
Review. 

* Acute and original speculations, while the tone of 
the entire work is temperate and reverent and fair 
towards opponents.”"—ZJnquirer. 

“A treatise embodying a vast collection of facts, 
from which conclusions of great historical and philo- 
sophical interest are produced.”"—Scotsman, 

London: TRUBNER and Co. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “EREWHON.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


yVOLUTION, OLD and NEW: 

_4 being a comparison of the Theories of Buffon, 
Dr. Erasmus Darwino, and Lamarck, with that of Mr. 
Charles Darwin. With copious extracts from the 
—— of the three first-named Authcrs. By SAMUEL 
SUTLER. 





Also by the same Author. 
EREWHON ; or, over the Range. 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 63, 
The FAIR HAVEN. Second Edition, demy 
8vo0, cloth, 7s 6a. 
LIFE and HABIT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


London: HAanpwicke and Boevs, 192 Piccaailly, W. 


Fifth 








NOTICE. 
To the SUBSCRIBERS to the EDITION DE LUXE of 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 





The following Two Volumes will be ready for delivery to Booksellers on May 31, 1879, 


Votume 17—THE MEMOIRS OF MR. CHARLES J. YELLOWPLUSH— 
THE FITZ BOODLE PAPERS—COX’S DIARY—and CHARACTER 
SKETCHES. With Illustrations by the AvurHor, GzorcE Crurxsnang’s 
Original Steel Engravings to “Cox’s Diary,’’ and some additional Woog 
Engravings by E. J. WHEELER, J. P. ATKINSON, and F. BARNarp. 


Vorvme 18—THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK—CRITICAL REVIEWS. with 
, Illustrations by the AuTHOoR, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, JoHN LeEcn, and M. 
FirzGERALD. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





THIRD EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Minister of St. Peter's, Vere Street; formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A N D 


FIFTH EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 5s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


L A W G O D. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Now ready, price 5s. 
THE SLING AND THE STONE. 
Vol. VII. 
By the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY. 
This deals especially with the subject of Propbecy. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Now ready, 8vo, 18s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1878. New Series. (All the Volumes of the 
New Series, 1863 to 1877, may be had.) 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London, and the other Proprietors. 





NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.— A DISTINGUISHED MAN; a 
Humorous Romance, by A. Von WINTERFELD, 
translated by W. LAIRD-CLOWES, is now ready, 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth. 
C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
NOTICE.—The LOVER’S TALE, an Eaily 


Poem, by ALFRED TENNYSON (hitherto unpublished), 


will appear on Thursday next. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


LONGMAN and CO. beg to state that the SECOND 
VOLUME of Mr. Serjeant COX'S “ MECHANISM of 
MAN,” treating of the Mechanism in Action, may be had now. 
The First Volume is being reprinted, and will be ready early in 
June. 








MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS beg to announce 
that GEORGE ELIOT'S New Work, “IMPRESSIONS 
of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH,” in 1 Vol. octavo, price 
10s 6d, will be published on Thursday, the 29th inst. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Macvey Napier’s Correspondence. 
Edited by his Son, Macvey NAPIER. 

As Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica and the Edin- 
bu gh Review, Mr. Napier had an extensive correspondence with 
literary men, and this selection includes letters from Thomas 
Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, Lord Brougham, Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Carlyle, Lord Macaulay, Lord Lytton, J. 8. Mill, Lord 
Russell, Charles Dickens, W. M. Thackeray, and many others, 
8vo, 14s. 


THE ARNOLD PRIZE ESSAY AT OXFORD FOR 1879. 


Roman Provincial Administration. 


By W. T. ARNOLD, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 15s. 


Education: its Principles and Prac- 
TICE as DEVELOPED by GEORGE COMBE, Author of “ The 
Constitution of Man.’’ Collected and edited by WitLiam 
Jotty, H.M. Inspector of Schools. With Portrait. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


By the Very Rev. C. J. Vauenan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, and 


Master of the Temple. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[Now ready. 


Macmillan’s Classical Series :— 
New Volume Now Ready. 
ESCHYLUS.—PERSZ. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by A. O. PRICKARD, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


English Men of Letters :— 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
SPENSER. By the Dean of St. Paul’s. 


price 2s 6d. 


THACKERAY. By Anthony Trollope. 


Crown 8vo, 
[Newt week. 


A Year in a Lancashire Garden. 


By Henry A. Bricut. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


[Neat week, 


The Relations of Mind and Brain. 


By H. Catperwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Edinburgh. 8vo, 12s. * [Shortly. 


A Defence of Philosophic Doubt. 


By A. J. Batrovur, M.P. 8vo. [ Shortly. 


By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 


F.R.S,, &c. 
ADDRESSES, POLITICAL and EDUCATIONAL. 8vo. 
Shortly. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 8vo. [Shortly. 


Greeks and Goths: 
A STUDY on the RUNES. By Isaac Taytor, M.A., LL.D., 
Author of “Words and Places,” “Etruscan Researches.” 
8vo, 9s. [Newt week. 


The Seven Kings of Rome. 


By J. Wricur, 
[Next week. 


With Grammatical Notes and Vocabularies. 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


Scripture Readings for Schools and 


Families. 
Firta Series. APOSTOLIC TIMES. By Cuartorre M. 
YoncE. Globe 8vo, 1s 6d; with Comments, 3s 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





In 8vo, with Plates, 12e. 


A MEMOIR of CHARLES XII. 


Majesty the King of SWEDEN and Norway. 


UNDER TENTS in the TRANSVAAL. By 


Mrs. HuTCHINsON. In 8yo. [Vert week, 


The SOUVENIRS of MADAME LE BRUN. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


“This is one of the most interesting works of the season, quite as amusing as 
any novel, and of course far more instructive and useful, since it deals with the 
lives and fortunes of the most able and illustrious people of the eighteenth 
century, and also of the first half of our owa."—Morning Post. 


By his 





THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 
EGYPTIAN BONDS. By E. Katharine 


BATes. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CROSSFORD. By Thomas Warden. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 

“Turning to ‘Crossford’ the reader seems to breathe air again. Mr. Warden 
knows the country thoroughly. The scene is in the west country, among the 
moors and about the sea-coast. The author shows talent in describing people, and 
even in writing very pretty and natural love-scenes."—Atheneum, 


On Monday next. 


VALERIA: a Story of Venice. 1 vol. 


crewn 8vo. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


Forming the New Volume of “ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY STATIONS. 


BENTLEYS’ EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


Each volume can be obtained separately, well printed on good paper, and neatiy 
bound, price 2s 6d. 


1. Land o’ the Leal. By the Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye.” 


Very Simple Story. By Fiorence Mont r 
2. pe KB J seeeec tile 


bal 
By Mrs. Annre Epwarpes. 


3. A Blue Stocking. 


4, Ralph Wilton’s Weird. By Mrs. Avexanper, Author 
of “The Wooing O't,” &c. 


5. As He Comes up the Stair. By the Author of “Comin” 
thro’ the Rye.” 


6. Five Years’ Penal Servitude. 


ENDURED It. 


By One who mas 


7. A Rogue’s Life. By Wikre Cottys. 
8. A Victim of the Falk Laws. The Narrative of a 


German Priest, the Victim of those Laws. 
9. A Vagabond Heroine. By Anniz Epwarpes. 


10. My Queen. By Mrs. G. W. Goprrey, Author of “Dolly, a 
Tosmeat” (In June. 


11, Archibald Malmaison. 


OTHER WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION. 


By Junin Hawrnorye. 
[/n June. 





On May 28th, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 223, for JUNE, 1879. 
CONTENTS. 


PropaTION. (Continued.) 
RICHARD CUMBERLAND. 
FLOWERS. 

FrRoissart’s LOve-STory. 
WATERLOO WAIFS. 

A SKETCH IN A NARROW STREET. 
CATHERINE OF Russia. 

THE PROFESSOR'S NIECE. 


FnrPerreyw~ 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Fubl'sters in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
containing the names of all the New and Choice Books added to 
the Library during the past and present seasons, is now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, ow application. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE, containing the Names of nearly Three Thousand Books, 
the surplus copies of which have been withdrawn from the Library, 

for sale at greatly reduced prices, is also now ready for delivery, 

postage free on application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 

4 Founded 1841. 

PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Sobscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
¥ifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
fooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy 
Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes. Slides, and Effects, conducted by Mr. 
‘Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT; GAS, what it does and 
can do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. King —THE ZULU WAR, 
by Mr. W. BR. May.—VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth—STOKES ON MEMORY.— 
LEOTARD the Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s. Open at 12 
and 7; Carriages at 5 and 10. 


pues AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 


B EDFORDS AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 














in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. {sas 
ee. AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
|} EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 











] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS. Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 

| 3 EDFORDS AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

WATCHES, 








J in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 

> anaiadee RD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM 

| Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. a ee 

H ENRY W. BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 
: WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 

the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 














ee 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKs 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Third Edition, with Portraits, demy 8vo, 18s, ; 


THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE LIFE oF 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the PRINCE 


CONSORT. By THEODORE MARTIN. 
NEW VOLUME by Mr. J. A. SYMONDS. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY, pB 


JOHN ADDINGTON SyMonDs, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy.” 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. ya. Wis 


NEW VOLUME by ROBERT BROWNING. 


DRAMATIC IDYLLS. By Roserr Browne 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. . 
NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MARJORIE BRUCE'S LOVERS.” 


MR. LESLIE of UNDERWOOD. By Mary 


PaTRICK, Author of ‘‘Marjorie Bruce's Lovers,” &c.,&c. 3 vols, 
(Next week, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “UNDER SEAL of CONFESSION.” 


BASILDON. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author of 


* Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘* Under Seal of Confession,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Just published. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





————. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY of the WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of “ Political Progress of 
Christianity,” “ Intolerance among Christians,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. TROLLOPE. 
JOHN CALDIGATE, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 





(Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Maoufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE,E.C, 





Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them, 


on receipt of Starmps, at 


the rate of 4d for each Sheet-— 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S | FRED*®- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Ty r 
CUTLERY. 1. SLOW COMBUSIION 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, | KET GRATES, constructed 
E.C., LONDON. mended by Mr. EDWARDS. 
2. SIMPLE FIRE-LUMP 
| Servants’ Offices, &c. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL P ENS. | 7 Dr ARNOTT'S SMOKE 


OXFORD ST., 
w. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | Ebunised Mahogany, Birch, 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE | 


FINEST ARROWROOT, IRON RESTS. 


3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 
4. DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides 


-CONSUMING GRATES. 
| 6 WOOD CHIMNEY PIECES, in Oak, Walnut, 


} 7. MARBLE FENDER CURBs. 
8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE-| SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, 


9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
Principles Recommended by Mr. Epwarps, in his 
publication on the * Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

10. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Families. 

11. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Public In- 
stitutions, Hotels, &. 

12. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with 
Internal Warm-air Chambers, to supply Fresh, 
Warm Air. 

13. GILL AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTT'S 


BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 
on the Principle Recom- 


GRATES, for Bedrooms, 


Pine, &. 








14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’'S STOVES. 





49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent St., W. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 


Safest Aperient for Delicate 


and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Heartburn 


MAGNESIA. 


SICK-ROOM, Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


AND THE DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





FAMILY TABLE. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


preserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
Breath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicans and 


PEAR 9S’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


A SPECIALITY FOR SENSITIVE SKIN. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 


Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. | Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Chapping. Its regular use ensures a Clear Complexion and a Healthy 
Skin. 


Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 





STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps. 


RNWALL. 
- By WALTER HB. TREGELLAS, Chief Draughts- 


man, War Office. 


ERBYSHIRE. 
. By J. CHARLES Cox, Author of “ Notes on the 


Churches of Derbyshire.” 





N, NORTH. 
-_ RN. WortH, F.G.S., &c., Author of “ History 
of Plymouth,” “ The Progress of Mining Skill 
in the West of England,” &c. 


oN, SOUTH. 
— BLN. Worts, F.GS., &c. 
Exeter Cathedral. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
H. I. Jenxison, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Prac- 
tical Guides to North Wales,” The Isle of Man,” 
“The Isle of Wight,” &c. 


. With Plan of 


By G. Parturrs BEVAN, F.G.S. With Plans 
of Canterbury and Rochester Cathedrals. 


RFOLE. 
- By Water Rye. With Plan of Norwich 
Cathedral. [Nearly ready. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. 
By A FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


SURREY. Z 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. [Nearly ready. 


SUSSEX. 
By G. F. CHAMBERS, Author of “ A Handbook 
for Eastbourne,” &c. With Plan of Chichester 


Cathedral. 

KSHIRE, NORTH AND EAST 
YORESHIDINGS. 

By G. Pairs Bevan, F.G.S. With Plan of 

York Minster. 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. 
By G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 


“These County Guides of Mr. Stanford can be car- 
ried about in a very small pocket without any feeling 
of inconvenience, are thoroughly practical and intelli- 
gible in their method, contain all necessary instruc- 
tions as to means of locomotion, hotels, &c., and quite 
as much topographical, geological, historical, and 
antiquarian information as can be conveniently de- 
youred on the spot, amply sufficient, indeed, to satisfy 
al] but specialists. The authors of these handy guides 
speak from adequate personal knowledge of their 

tive counties, and each guide is well provided 
useful maps and plans. We should think these 
portable and carefully-written County Guide-Books 
would be welcome, not only to those who are com- 
pelled to consider the question of expense, but to 
those, and they are many, who object to the constant 
irritation of the more bulky guide-books, which are a 
burden in the hand, and cannot be put intoany reason- 
able pocket.” Zimes. 





LONDON GUIDE and MAP. How 
to Get from or to any part of London or its 
Suburbs, Public Buildings, Places of Worship, 
Exhibitions, Institutions, Places of Amusement, 
&e., with Times, Fares, Prices of Admission, &c. 
New Edition (Season 1879), crown 8vo, cloth, 
3a 6d. [Next week. 





NORWAY—THROUGH NORWAY 
with LADIES. By W. MATTiev WILLIAMs, 
F.B.AS., F.0.S., Author of “Through Norway 
with a Knapsack.” Large post 8vo, cloth, with 
Map and Illustrations, 12s. 





NORWAY.— THROUGH NORWAY 
WITH a KNAPSACK. A New and Improved 
Edition. With Notes on Recent Changes, sug- 
gested by a Recent Revisit. By W. MatTrrev 
WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of the “ Fuel 
of the Sun,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 6s. 





GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE. 


Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL, . 


by.“A. H.” Post 8yo, cloth, with Map, 5s. 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


ENGLISH LAKES.—JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICTS. Sixth Edition, with Nine Maps and 
Three Panoramic Views, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

[Next week. 
*,* The SECTIONS separately :—KEswiCK—WIN- 
DERMERE and LANGDALE — CONISTON, BUTTER- 
MERK, and WASTWATER—GRASMERE and ULLs- 
WATER, With Maps, ls 6d each. 


Also. A SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ENGLISH LAKES, 
by the same Author. With Maps, Is 6d. 

“The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on 
the work is remarkable. It would seem that whenever 
a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hun- 
dred miles, he has not hesitated to take it......The 
result is apparent on every page. The general arrange- 
ment of the volume is admirable; the maps are good ; 
but perhaps the most striking feature of the book—a 
feature, indeed, which distinguishes it from almost 
all other guides—is the clear and careful manner in 
which the traveller is directed over mountain-paths 
and sheep-tracks, through lonely valleys, and across 
desolate moors."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NORTH WALES. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to NORTH WALES. With 
Two Maps. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s 6d. 

*,* The SECTIONS also separately :—CugSTER— 
LLANDUDNO—BetTtws Y¥ Corp and SNowpon— 
DOLGELLY and BALA—ABERYSTWYTH and LLAN- 
GOLLEN. With Map, price ls 6d each. 

Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to NORTH WALES, by the same 
a With Map, fcap. 8vo, paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 
3s 6d. 

“ A literary work of typographical research, it may 
almost be said of exploration, has seldom been per- 
formed with more conscientious diligence. We have 
had occasion, in certain rambles of our own, carrying 
one of these * Practical Guides’ in our pocket, to re- 
joice in the accuracy and completeuess of Mr. Jenkin- 
son's labours; and this guide to North Wales, tested 
by our recollection of the localities we bave visited, is 
as good as any of the preceding volumes."—ZJ//ustrated 
London News. 


ISLE of MAN. — JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN. 
Fcap. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 5s. 


Also, A SMALLER YRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ISLE of MAN, by the 
same Author. With Map, paper, 2s ; cloth, 2s 6d. 

“Mr. Jenkinson’s ‘ Practical Guide to the Euglish 
Lake District’ was pr d by ce t 
to be the best work on the subject which had appeared. 
His ‘ Guide to the Isle of Man’ is equally excellent. 
Every spot, with its associations and natural features, 
has been described, and every possible item of infor- 
mation which the tourist or visitor can want is given.” 
— Spectator. 

“ The information is copious......We have carefully 
looked through the work,and we must say that it is 
‘ practical,’ in the fullest sense of the word.”—ZJsle of 


Man Times, 

CARLISLE, ROMAN WALL, &c.— 
JENKINSON'’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to CARL- 
ISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 
Map, 5s. 

Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to CARLISLE, &c., by the same 
Author. With Map, paper, 2s. 

“A really useful, entertaining, and instructive guide 
book to the district indicated in the title. This 
district, of no very great extent, abounds in varied 
interest, and to those who desire to visit it we could 
recommend no more valuable companion than Mr. 
Jenkinson's ‘ Practical Guide.’ "— Nature. 

“A most conscientious piece of work, and well 
deserves to be commended to the holiday-maker.”"— 


Graphic. 

ISLE of WIGHT.—JENKINSON’S 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece and Six 
Maps, 5s. 


Also, A SMALLER PRACTICAL 
GUIDE to the ISLE of WIGHT, by the 
same Author. With Two Maps, paper, 2s; cloth, 
2s 6d. 

“The work, whilst most useful as a guide-book, 
has a higher value, on account of the variety and 
fullness of the information given on all matters relating 
to the island, so that it cannot but prove instructive 
both to stranger and resident."—Hampshire Advertiser. 

“A volume indispensable to the tourist and visitor. 
An account is given of every town, village,and place 
of interest; maps and distances are given, with a list 
o? hotels, places of worship, &c., thus making the work 
one of practical utility, as well as of historical inter- 
est."—Court Journal. 











DIAGRAMS OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 





t Sat 2A, 


These Diagrams, piled by the Emi 
Men whose names are appended, are drawn with the 
strictest regard to Nature, and engraved in the best 
style of Art. The series consists of Eleven subjects, 
each arranged so that it may be mounted in one sheet, 
or be divided into four sections and folded in the form 
of a book, thus rendering them available either for 
Class Exercises or Individual Study, 








Price of each, Mounted on Roller and Varnished, 6s ; 
or folded in book form, 4s. 


1, CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH 
FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowry, F.B.G.S. 

Exhibits nearly 600 of the more prominent forms of 
Organic Remains found ia British Strata, arranged in 
the order of their occurrence, and accompanied bya 
column showing the succession and thickness of the 
Strata, and the mineral character of each formation. 


2. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH 
TERTIARY FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowey, 


This diagram is similarly arranged to No. 1, and 
illustrates _—— of 800 specimens of the Tertiary 
Formation, indicating the local series to which they 
belong, the formation in which they exist, the propor- 
tions of the engravings to the natural size, and whether 
still found living. 


3. FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. 
Satter, A.L.S., F.G.S., and H. OODWARD, 
F.GS., F.Z.S. 


Consisting of about 500 Illustrations of the Orders 
and Sub-Orders, and showing their rauge in Geo- 
logical Time. Some recent types are introda@ed, and 
the Natural History succession is observed as nearly 
as possible. 


4, The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By 
A. HENFREY. 

Arranged according to the Natural System, each 
Order being illustrated by numerous Examples of 
Representative Species, showing the habits of the 
— as well as dissections of the Flowers and 
‘ruits. 


5. The ORDERS and FAMILIES of 
MOLLUSCA. By Dr. Woopwarp. 

Represented in Six Classes :—Cephalopoda, consist- 
ing of two Orders illustrated by 20 Examples—Gaster- 
opoda, four Orders, illustrated by 180 Examples— 
Pteropoda, illustrated by 18 Examples—Conchifera, 
illustrated by 58 E pl Brachiopoda, illustrated 
by 11 Examples—and Tunicata, illustrated by 20 
Examples. 


6. MYRIAPODA — ARACHNID 
CRUSTACEA—ANNELIDA—and ENTOZOA. 
By ADAM WHITE and Dr. Barrp. 

The numerous Tribes represented under these 
Orders are illustrated by upwards of 180 Examples, 
including Centipedes, Spiders, Crabs, Sandhoppers, 
Seamice, Serpulas, Leeches, &c., the various Families 
and Sections being carefully distinguished. 


7. INSECTS. By Adam White. 
Contains nearly 250 ae of the Different 
Orders :—Coleoptera—the Beetle Tribe—Euplexoptora 
—Earwigs, &c.; Orthoptera—Crickets, &c.; Thysano 
tera—Thripide, &c. ; ~~ &c.; Trich- 
optera—Caddis-fly, &c. ; ymenoptera—Bees, &c.; 
Strepsiptera—Hylecthrus rubis ; Lepidoptera—Moth 
Tribes ; Butterflies; Homoptera ; Heteroptera—Bugs, 
= Diptera—Flies, Gnats, &c.; and Aphaniptera— 
leas, &c. 


8. FISHES. By P. H. Gosse. 

Showing over 130 of the most conspicuous Types, 
arranged in their Orders and Families. [ilustrations 
are given of the reer poy et oy the Malacopterygii, 
the Plectognathi, and the Cartilaginii. 


9. REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. By 
Drs. BELL and Barro. 

Contains 105 Figures of the principal Typical Forms, 
namely :—Chelonia—Turtles, &¢., Loricata—Croco- 
diles, Amphisbenia, Sauria—Lizards, &c.; Ophidia 
—Snakes, &c., and Amphibia—Frogs, &c. 


10. BIRDS. By George Gray. 
Contains Drawings of 236 of the leading Illustrative 

Specimens, namely e—) ——— 7 &c.; Pas- 

seres—Swallows, &c., and Flycatchers ; S 

Parrots, &c.; Columba—Doves, &c. ; Gallinn—Fow!ls, 

&c.; Struthiones—Ostriches, &c.; Gralle—Plovers, &c. ; 

and Anseres—Ducks, &c. 


11. By Dr. Baird. 

Exhibits 145 of the chief Illustrations selected from 
the several Orders :—Quadrumana—Apes, &c.; Cheir- 
optera—Bats, &c.; Carnaria —Felida — Lions, &c. ; 

iverride—Civets, &c.; Canidw—Dogs, &c.; 
telidw— Weasels, &c.; Talpide—Moles, &c.; Ursidea— 
Bears, &c.; Macropide—Kangaroos, &c.; Phocide— 
Seals, &c.; Cetacea—Whales, &c.; Rodentia—Rats, 
&c.; Ruminantia — Bovidwa —Oxen, &c.; Cervine— 
Deer; Equide — Horses, &c.; Pachydermata — Ele- 
phants, &c.; and Edentata—Armadillos, &c. 











STANFORD’S TOURIST CATALOGUE details all the best Maps and Books (irrespective 


of Publisher) suitable for the British and Continental Traveller, and may be had gratis on application, or per post for penny stamp. Any Book or Map in thi, 
Catalogue sent post free, upon receipt of the published price. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST 








BY J. B. MOZLEY, D.D, 


Late Canon of Christ Chureh, and —— rsa of Divinity in the University 
of Oxford. 


The THEORY of DEVELOPMENT. Crown 


8y0, 5s. 


ESSAYS, Historical and Theological. 2 


vols. 8vo, 24s. 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 


their Relation to Old-Testament Faith; Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxford. Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SERMONS, preached before the University 


of Oxford, and on Various Occasions. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


On MIRACLES; being the 


Lectures for 1865. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BY J. H. NEWMAN, B.D., 


Sometime Vicar of St. Mary's, Oxford. 


SELECTION, adapted to the SEASONS of 


the “ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, from the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, B.D., Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LECTURES on the DOCTRINE of JUSTI- 


FICATION. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SERMONS BEARING upon SUBJECTS of 


the DAY. Edited by the Rey. W. J. COPELAND, B.D. New Edition, crown 
8y0, 58. 


FIFTEEN SERMONS, preached before the 


University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1843. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
58. 


PAROCHIAL and PLAIN SERMONS. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, B.D. New Edition, 8 vols. crown 8vo, 
each 5s. Sold separately. 


BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D. D.C.L, 


Canon of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 
of Oxford. 


The DIVINITY of OUR LORD and 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Eighth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SERMONS, preached before the University 
of Oxford. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION: Lent 
Lectures. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 

A MANUAL for the SICK; with other 
Devotions. By LANCELOT ANDREWES, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Edited, with a Preface, by H. P. Lippow, D.D. Third Edition, 
large type, 24mo, with Portrait, 2s 6d. 


BY J. P. NORRIS, B.D., 


Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary Redcliffe, and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Manchester. 
es 
a First 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY: 


Book for Students. Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EASY LESSONS ADDRESSED to 


CANDIDATES for CONFIRMATION. 18mo, Is 6d. 


A KEY to the NARRATIVE of the FOUR 


GOSPELS. New Edition, small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A KEY to the NARRATIVE of the ACTS 


of the APOSTLES. New Edition, small 8yo, 1s 6d. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


MANUALS of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


3 vols., 38 6d each, or separate!y :— 
The OLD TESTAMENT. Five Parts, each Part 1s. 
The NEW TESTAMENT. Five Parts, each Part 1s. 
The PRAYER-BOOK. Five Parts, each Part 1s. 


Bampton 











BY J. H. BLUNT, MA, 


Rector of Beverstone, Gloucestershire. 
3 vols., with Maps, &c., demy 4to. 


The ANNOTATED BIBLE; being a House. 


hold Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the Results 
Modern Discovery and Criticism. . of 


This work has been written with the object of providing for educated readers g 
compact intellectual exposition of the Holy Bible, in which they may find such 
explanations and illustrations of the Sacred Books as will meet the necessities of 
the ordinary, as distinguished from the laboriously learned, inquirer of the pre- 
sent day. 

Great care has been tiken to compress as much information as possi! 
the A tations, b: d d language, by giving the results of pampe tJ 
adding the detailed reasonings by which those results have been arrived at, by 
occupying scarcely any space with controversy, and by casting much matter into 
a tabular form. 

Every book has an Introduction prefixed to it, which gives some account of its 
authorship, date, contents, object, and such other particulars as will Sw the 

@ An- 





reader in possession of the best modern conclusions on these subjects, 
notations are also illustrated by text maps and other engravings, when n 
full-page coloured maps are added, for the genera! illustration of Biblical 
Geography, from tie best authorities, 

The Commentary is preceded by a General Introduction, which containg chap- 
ters on the Literary History of the Bible (illustrated by engraved fac-similes, and 
by specimens of English Bibles from the tenth to the seventeenth centuries), on 
the trustworthiness of the Bible in its existing form, the revelation and Ta- 
tion of Holy Scripture, the interpretation of Holy Scripture, and the litur, use 
ofthe Bible. There are also special Introductions to the New Testament and the 
Apocrypha. 


Vol. I. (668 pages).—Containing the GENERAL INTRODUC. 
TION, with Text and Annotations on the Books from GENESIS to 
ESTHER. 31s 6d. 


Vol. II. {720 pages).—Completing the OLD TESTAMENT and 
APOCRYPHA. 3ls 6d. 


Vol. III.—Containing the NEW TESTAMENT and GENERAL 
INDEX. [In the press, 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
Seventh Edition, Revised, imperial 8vo, 36s; half-morocco, 48s. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the 
Devotional System of the Church of England. 


(This la Edition contains the Latin and Greek Originals, together with 
Technical Ritual Annotations, Marginal References, &c., which are neces- 
sarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition.) 


‘* Whether as, historically, showing how the Prayer-book cams to be what it is; 
or ritually, how it designs itself to be rendered from word into act; or theologi- 
cally, as exhibiting the relation between doctrine and worship on which itis 
framed, the book amasses a world of information, carefully digested, aad errs 
commonly, if at all, on the side of excess." —Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 1s 6d; half-morocco, 16s; morocco limp, 17s 6d. 


The COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 


ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; forming a Concise Commen- 
tary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 


“ This is a compendious edition of the author's well-known and masterly work 
on the subject. It will be found extremely useful to all Churchmen.”. 


‘+ We hope that the new issue will obtain a wide circulation, as it will tend to 
advance that intelligent appreciation of the Prayer-book which al! faithful English 
Church people of education ought to have at the present tims." —Church Times. 

“A work which has deservedly taken its place as exhaustive of its subject. It 
leaves ab-olutely nothing to be plied by any later gleaners in the same field, 
and as & concise commentary on the devotional system of the Ohurch of od 
it has no rivals. Toa thorough comprebension of the spirit as well as the history 
of our Liturgy, it is a guide at once devout and exact, learned and revereat."— 
Scottish Guardian. 





Imperial 8vo, 86s; half-morocco, 488. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Various Writers. 


“Taken as a whole, we doubt not that the ‘ Dictionary’ will prove a useful work 
of reference ; and it may claim to give, inressonable compass, a mass of informa- 
tion respecting many religious echools, knowledge of which could previously only 
be acquired from amid a hvet of literature. The articles are written with great 
fairness, and in many cases display careful, scholarly work."—Athsnzum. 

“ A very comprehensive and bold undertaking, and is certainly executed with 
sufficient amount of ability and knowledge to entitle the book to rank very high in 
point of utility.”—Guardian, 

After all deductions, it is the fullest and most trustworthy book of the kind 
that we p The q ity of information it presents in a convenient 
accessible form is enormous; and having once appeared, it becomes indispe 
to the theological student."—Church Times, 





Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 428; half-morocco, 52s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HIS- 
TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. 

“ We know no book of its size and bulk which supplies the information, here 
given at all, far less which supplies it in an arrang t 80 a bl wah @ 
completeness of information so thorough, and with an ability in the treatment 0 
profound subjects so great."—Guardian. F 

“It is not often that a work of so comprehensive and as profound a nature 18 








marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and careful research, oun! 
criticism, and well-founded and well-exp d belief."—Standard. 
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